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The Week. 
igo has probably not been sueh a Christmas, as regards 
weather, within the memory of the oldest inhabitant in this part 
of the country, and the present buying capacity of the public seems, 
in spite of the hard times, to have undergone no abatement. 


if the elose of the vear left business in a better con- 


vf 

JOre- 
over, it looks as 
It were not 


for the cloud in the financial sky created by the silver agitation 


dition than most of us feared or were led to expect. Tt 
and the approaching reassembling of Congress, the new vear would 


open with a considerable degree of hopetulness; and it is not so 
much the that the 


depressing as the state of 


chance silver-men may sueceed which is 
financial matters 
by their performances, which are on the whole so dishonest, 
that it 


whole machinery of civilization in peril were it to grow. 


mind on revealed 
and 
barbarous and moblike seems as if it would put. the 
That 
Warm excited by it thus far, although it is undoubtedly serious in 
Europe, is not very deep-seated 


We 


dence that the agitators are not likely to be able to secure a 


here is, we think, proved by the 


steadiness of gold. think we may say, too, with great conti- 
two- 
thirds vote for their scheme in the Senati 
it in the House. 


and growing desire and hope that as soon as we get back to specie 


» and will almost certainly 
not secure We may add that there is a widespread 
payments the regular Christmas article in the newspapers, on the 
true meaning of the 


reader 


festival and the spiritual condition of their 
, and the advantages of peace and good will on earth, will 
disappear. It is now so unetuous and perfunctory, and comes in 
some cases from such queer pulpits, that people have come to asso- 
ciate it with the era of inflation and corruption, and look forward to 
being rid of it after 1879, and having something sineere and 
in its place. 


simple 


Mr. Evarts’s speech was the principal feature at the last dinner 
of the New England Society, and showed that the cares of office had 


done 





ho damage to his wit, which flowed as freely and was as 
The interest of the speech, how- 
ever, lay in the serious part, where he touched on polities, espe- 
reform. Here the audi 
undoubtedly expected something detinite, but got nothing. 

Evarts said tha 
ward”; that ‘magistrates, statesmen, preachers, teachers, editors, 


laughter-compelling as ever. 


clally on the question of civil-service 


i nee 


Mr. 
yas regards that, “there should be no step back- 
and the people” should * go on,” and that it is for the people to say 
whether or no “ the paths of publie lite shall be elean and bright 
and noble,” and * ever tending upward.” This suggests the inference 
the 
people, and perhaps it is true that one of these difliculties is popalar 
apathy. But it is nevertheless not to be forgotten that a conven- 
tion, elected by the people, last year at Cincinnati drew up and 
adopted a platform containing the principles of civil-service reform 
clearly set forth; that on this platform a candidate was nominated 


that the difficulties in the way of civil-service reform come from 


who gave in his adhesion to these principles in language which was 
almost needlessly emphatie ; and that he was thereupon elected and 
put into office. What more can the people do? They have said 
distinetly that they wish public life to be “clean and bright and 
noble,” and that they wish the President and his Cabinet to + tend 
ever upward”; but it is not their business to go to Washington and 
see that their wishes are carried out. 

We do not desire in this matter to lay too heavy a burden of re- 
sponsibility on the Administration, and are familiar with t] 
which attention is so often called, that the President 
net perforce are, after all, men, and not angels. But it may be pro- 
per to say, in view of all that Las occurred, and in view of the fact 
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reform when Conere and probal 
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and removals, give the publie an illustration of 
ought to be, keep the popular attention tixed on it, mak 
ticability visible, and prove his own faith in it | 
portant duties, and they remain imperative, whatever ( 
do or leave undone. Therefore we must not be, and tecl 
dent that we shall not be, treated to a repet {t the ¢ 

of one year of mingled reterm and abuse, t 
to Congress to take charge of the whole busin 


ott... . 1 ti - 
an alliance between the Executive and ¢ 


of all Kinds of civil-serviee corruption and diserd 


The Tribune, whose change of front with re rl tot = 
the Administration and the civil service, is exe 
tion, had last week a solemn appeal to the Pres 
at atime “—that is, to devote his energit rt 


‘party for the defence of the pub 
ior 


preted, that he shou 


orm alone the present. This, of course, means, be 


ld let Senato 


offices. It will oceur to most 
advice should be given to Mr. Conkling; and rdapted te 


The 


pledged to do whatever may be necessary, although the 


President has said his sav about the yn eer 


not vet come within his reach. Conkling, on tl thet 
although the publie credit is now in hi 

apparently given no thought or attention to it, and is 

With it. 
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He represents a State whieh more than any ot] 
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pel on, Which it) so jealously claims, over every- 
\ national university set up by it 
" a national shame and seandal, and would 

or the bete noire, of some of the most 


ej ed members of both Houses. When aman like 


Miaatthye asks, in discussing coinage in the Senate, 
| ’ he i ds of the higher edueation can- 

ry the Government start colleges. Many 
Represcutatives seem to be working their way to- 


ental oudeok of Sitting Bull and Chief Joseph, who 
k Mr. Matthews’s question with much bitterness of 


General Butler has, after long silence, unbosomed himself at a 

er oof his friends and admirers in’ Boston, in’ a speech 
composed oof the usual iaterials, and interesting as contain- 
the creed of the average Republican office-holder and offiee- 

ker of the day Ile prophesied with great gusto the pas- 


of the Bland silver Bill over the’ President’s veto 
ithin sixty days, and referred with satisfaction to his doctrine 


that prior to the passage of the Act of 169 the United States 
bounds were pavable in greenbacks, and evidently thought payment 
Iver the next best thing. He explained his recent silence by 
‘that the President had told him last spring that he thought 

he could build up a Republican party at the South, and he had been 
watching the experiment, which, of course, he considered a_ total 
failure. Civil-serviee reform, he said, he did not understand, and 


never heard it mentioned at Washington by Congressmen except as 
mitt fora joke,” and thought the President had now abandoned 
that plank in his platform. He was very hopeful about the Repub- 
lican party in Ias0, however, and thought it would then be as * vie- 
terious “as possible. Among his auditors were Messrs. Simmons 
and Boutwell, both Government officers by the sufferance or ap- 
pointinent of the President; and both, we have no doubt, agreed 
with and enjoved every word Butler said, except perhaps his views 
ov silver. In facet, Mr. Boutwell, we believe, makes no secret of 
his thorough sympathy with Conkling and of his contempt for civil- 
service reform and reformers, and weight is given to his naturally 
feeble criticisms by his having been made a sort of codifier of the 
fpited States stututes after a career of great mischief under 


(seneral Grant. 


We tind this in the Chicago Tribune: 

* Tlaving for nearly a vear denied the secrecy of the demonetiza- 
tion job, the Nation now contesses it, saving that it was not neces- 
sary to let the public know anything about it at the time it took 


Phe untruthful assertions of the Tribune about the facts of the 
silver question have been tolerably shocking during the past year, 
‘furnished the main portion of the support it has given to 
the craze, but no other paper could spare the space or time to fol- 
themup. The above reference to the Nation, however, calls for 
cient attention from us to say that it is wholly and ingeniously 


ftlse. It contains two propositions each of which could only be 
properly characterized by the late lamented Greeley. We have no 
doubt whatever that the editors of both the Tribune and the Cinein- 
nati Commercial will live to be ashamed of the part they are taking 


ia this wretched agitation, but they ought to make their mischievous 


‘ } : 1} 
activity as decent as possibile. 


The South Carolina Legislature adjourned last week for the holi- 


davs, one of its last acts being the ratification, by a two-thirds vote, 
of ae titutional amendment providing for an annual tax on polls 
for educational purposes exclusively. The fact that there is no 


Republican party in South Carolina appears, therefore, 
nsequence than those who denounce the President’s 


uld have led us to suppose. Kukluxing and massacres 


® negroes vote without molestation at the polls and 
vor te men from the jury-box ; the colored militia com- 
rey do by the State authorities, complimented, and 
rewganized for their mventer efficienes : and, firally, a meazire 


Nation. 
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introduced by the carpet-bag government which had squandered 
and plundered the school-fund for a dozen years, is taken up 
aud made part of the Constitution, and it only remains to 
deal justly with the State’s creditors to complete the pieture 
of ruin so often painted for us) by Republican Senators in 
Congress. None of these things could have been achieved under 
the Chamberlain or any similar régime, except the passage of 
the constitutional amendment; and that would have lacked the es- 
Jement of good faith, viz., the intention to administer the 
school-tax honestly after it had been levied. It is needless to add 
that the conviction of Republican thieves like Cardoza and Smalls 
could never have occurred with Elliott for attorney-general. 
The Legislature’s work in this direction is not yet complete. The 
Senate resolution for still further investigation of Patterson was 
captured for the Committee on Federal Relations, through the in- 
fluence, it is said, of Senator M. C. Butler, who, for reasons not 
connected with the “ policy,” is disposed to leave Patterson in peace. 
Butler's competitor, however, D. T. Corbin, was honored with a 


sential 


special committee of investigation, who will enquire whether in his 
efforts to reach the Senate he was guilty of bribing members of the 
General Assembly. 


The assault of the Excise Commissioners on the liquor-dealers in 
this city, to which we have already referred, has had an almost 
ludicrous termination, but one very characteristic of our city govern- 
ment. After a very large sum had been received from the alarmed 
dealers for licenses, or in anticipation of licenses, it Was deposited 
in bank in the name of one of the Commissiorers, named Owen 
Murphy, and he, feeling in need of funds, drew out $50,000 of it on 
Saturday last and abseonded. Not only was the money deposited to 
his sole order as Treasurer of the Board, but he had given no bonds. 
Murphy, too, was a retired Irish plumber, who was supposed to be well 
off, but was a * good fellow,” jolly and careless in his ways, tond of 
gambling, with little or no education, and had risen into prominence 
during the Ring period through the usual gradations of ward polities, 
beginning, of course, as a volunteer fireman. The other Commission- 
ers are now trying to believe that they are not personally liable for 
the amount of the defaleation, but it is to be hoped they are mis- 
taken. As has been often remarked, there is nothing more curious 
in the government of this city than the kind of men who earry it on, 
and the way in which they are prepared for their arduous duties. 
Never before in the world’s history was the administrative class 
drawn from such a social stratum as furnishes our officers, and in 
saying this it is its moral and mental characteristics we have in 
mind, not its pecuniary means. Murphy was a kind of man whose 
admission to any place of trust or emolument was forbidden by all 
human experience. 





Dr. Lambert, the President of the “‘ American Popular Life Insur- 
ance Co.,” has been convicted of perjury in making false returns as 
to the condition of the company, and is now in the Tombs, following 
Mr. Case, the President of the “Security,” convicted of a similar 
offence. Case being older was probably less to blame than Lam- 
bert, but both can plead the vicious system on which most of the 
more recently established companies have been founded, in pallia- 
tion of their offence, for it is a system of which the public has had 
full knowledge. We mean the system of getting up companies not so 
much to do a legitimate business as to provide places for a presi- 
dent or secretary who is unable to find an opening elsewhere 
or has failed in some other calling. Officers who are put in in this 
way cannot in the nature of things be expected to be very vigilant 
or efficient, and are sure to be in the hands of somebody else, who is 
the real manager and prepares the returns and affidavits. It will 
doubtless do good to have the danger of taking oaths on trust 
brought home to officers of corporations, but the late offences are 
the natural product of the loose, good-natured, devil-may-care way 
of doing business whieh became common after the war. 
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time comes for a settlement of the Eastern Question. United States 
bonds declined 4 and 3, but less on account of the general depres- 
sion in the London market than because of the advices from this 
eountry respecting silver remonetization. The current of U. &. 
bonds as between New York and London still runs towards this 
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city, and bills on London have advanced half a cent during the 
week. The Treasury will pay out nearly $24,000,000 on account of 
January interest, beginning on Wednesday. The large part of it 
Which belongs to European holders would, except for the silver agi- 
tation, remain here. Silver itself was steady during the week at 
53} to 544d. per oz. Gold fell from 103 to 1028, closing at 102%, 
the Treasury disbursements of $24,000,000 being sufficient to weigh 
down the price and temporarily to neutralize the effect of the silver 
mania. The bullion necessary to make a 412$-grain silver dollar 
had a gold value at the close of the week of 903 cents. The pro- 
mise of the Government to pay one dollar (the U. 5. legal-tender 
note) had a gold value at the close of about 97% cents. 


The excitement in England over the rapidly-approaching crisis 
in the Turco-Russian contlict grows deeper every day, and has been 
intensified by the settlement of the French imbroglio, which divided 
popular attention, and by the summoning of Parliament for the 17th 
of January instead of, as is usual, the middle of February. There 
are two leading conjectures as to the object of the Ministry in 
calling it together. One is, to pass an act of indemnity for warlike 
measures taken in advance ; the other is, to take the responsibility off 
the shoulders of the Cabinet of deciding what cught to be done. 
This latter is rendered more probable by the fact that the Cabinet 
is unquestionably divided as to what the policy of England ought to 
be, Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury being in favor of letting Turkey 
shift for herself, and Lord Beaconsfield in favor of some sort of 
demonstration, he probably does not well Know what, against Rus- 
sia. In the meantime events are pressing on each other rapidly. 
The Turkish resistance is visibly relaxing, and the Russian demands 
are as visibly rising. It is more than probable that the Russian 
publication weekly of their losses up to date is a sort of butcher’s 
bill, intended to give notice of the inerease in their expecta- 
tions. The pro-Turkish party are losing ground in England, owing 
to their inability to say what ought to be done, in view of the ab- 
sence of an army and the inability of the fleet to get at the Russians. 
The smal! amount of influence the Turkish fleet has exerted on the 
war is, indeed, a sort of warning to England of her own powerless- 
ness. The thing to which the mind of the bellicose party seems 
now to be turning, however, is the annexation of Egypt, and if Dis- 
raeli was younger he would perhaps seize it. But he is old and 
sick, and probably has not nerve enough for the job. 


In the meantime there is no sign of relief from Germany.  Bis- 
marck is more outspoken than ever in his determination to let 
Russia have her way, and Austria seems hardly less backward. 
Moreover, Russia now appears to be determined to force Turkey to 
treat with her directly and to refuse all mediation, which again 
would be a serious blow to English diplomacy, and threatens posi- 
tive humiliation. And yet for this as well as for the war itself Eng- 
lish diplomacy only will be to blame, for the smallest pressure on 
the Turk after the Conference would have made him submit, and, 
as Mr. Gladstone has pointed out, a few ships of war in the Bos- 
phorus and Dardanelles, to prevent the drawing of troops from Asia, 
would have prevented his fighting very long in any case. Even 
after Russia had finally decided on aggression, however, she offered 
Lord Derby a chance of keeping a hold on her, which would have 
given him the right to intervene at this juneture, by proposing to 
carry on the war as the agent of the Powers represented at the Con- 
ference, but this, too, Was peremptorily rejected. The consequence 
now is that Russia has a complete answer to any offer of mediation 
or advice. 


Everything in France seems to be moving on very smoothh 
new Ministers have stopped all the pending press prosecutions, and 


by M 


ordered the reinstatement of tie municipal coyncils removed 


ation. 


Fourtou. The Left is now pressing tor a restriction on the powet 


of dissolution, and for the admission of the Legislature to a share in 


7. 


the right of proelaiming a state of siege, and, these obtain 
it might safely be said that all cause for apprehen TT 
Ik20) would be removed. The late elections of  ¢ | 
General, moreover, show a Republican gain of forty-five coun 
cils against thirty-six formerly held A little s ation has 
been produced by the cashiering of a eaptain ef infantry, by 
the Marshal's decree, for having said, on Noy. 18, that he weuld not 


march to Paris to assist in a coup d'etat, and it seems to be exciting 


suspicions among some of the Radicals that a coup delat was really 
intended, and that some preparations had been made for it; and 
there is some talk of an enquiry about it, Which would plainly be 
very unwise. Whether a coup was meditated or not, discipline re- 
quires that an officer who charged the President with intend 

and announced his intention to disobey orders in advance of receiy 
ing them, should be promptly punished, so that t] 
is not one for prudent politicians to take notice of Extensive 


We CAPtA’s Case 


changes are also being made among the prefects, Fourtou’s most 
pliant tools being probably dismissed. ‘The shortness of their reign 


and the promptness of their punishment will undoubtedly render 
the conduct of another canvass like the last more dificult than eve 
even should the Marshal's mind be again ** poisoned.” “The abuse 


heaped now by the clerical papers on the Duc de Broglie, which ts 


very fierce and coarse, forms a somewhat comic termination to th 
famous crisis Which will now be knewn in French politics as the 16 
Mai.” The restrictions put by Fourtou on the cireulation of the 


newspapers through the eolporteurs have also been removed 


A terrific snowstorm whieh prevailed in Rumania and Bulgaria 


in the early part of the week suddenly interrupted th 
of troops begun by the Russians after the capture of Plevna 
Drifting ice on the Danube tore away the military bridge at Braila, 
which is a very severe blow to Zimmerman, in the Dobrud Phi 
effects of the storm in the Balkan regions are as vet unreported. A 
force under Skobeletf is stated to have entered ‘Provan, south of 
Lovatz. The position of Komartzi, in the mountains east of Sophia, 


is still held by the Turks, though the Russians seem to have been 
moving against that city further west. Suleiman Pasha has withdrawn 
his more advaneed posts towards the quadrilateral, and gone to Adi 


anople by way of Constantinople, to superintend the preparation 

for a defensive campaign south of the Balkans. According to an 
indirect report, ten thousand of his troops came with him trom 
Varna, and others were expected to join him in Rumelia, by the 
mountain defiles. The Russians are reported to be preparing for 
the siege of Rustchuk, while the Rumanians and Servians are 
jointly to blockade Widdin. The troops which are to operate against 
Rustchuk have been placed under the command of General ‘Todle- 


ben, to whose direction the sueeessful issue of the siege of Plevna is 





attributed. 


The Servians, a few days after crossing the frontier, occupied 
Fort Mramor, near Nissa, and Prokoplie, southwest of that town, 
unopposed, and after a stubborn engagement destroved the Tehe- 
tehina bridge of the Bulgarian Morava, cutting the communication 
between Nissa and Leskovatz. On December 24, after eight hours’ 


severe fighting, they captured Ak-Palanka, between Nissa and 
Pirot, and began the bombardment of Nissa \ severe Servian re 
pulse elsewhere is reported from the Turkish side. The Montene- 


erins have been checked in their operations against Antivari and 
Scutari by the successful advance of Turkish troops from Podgor- 


itza. Half of the fresh Egyptian contingent, consisting in great part 


of Nubians, sailed from Alexandria on December 24, as rumor had 
t for Crete, where the insurrectionary movement is said to be a 

suming threatening proportions. Ino Armenia the Russians, undet 
General Komaroff, on the 17th, stormed Ardanuteh, a small forti- 
tied post west-southwest of Ardahan, near the line of communica 

tion between Batum and Erzerum. The latter city is reported to 
be almost invested, the Russian infantry bein | north and 


? 
L 
east of it, and the cavalry roaming through the surr 
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tion. Tad the bill seemed likely to take away from him the 


reve One pre cent. of unpunishable swindle, he would have 

‘ ] prote nd lamentations. 
of the case is made all the stronger by the threats with 
hy er movement h: during the last few weeks beoun to 
orted, of an attack on the whole fabrie ot the public credit 
e the a nds of the agitators are not complied with. This 


; first uttered in a manner to attract any attention by Mr. 


}, the author of the Silver Bill, and addressed to the deputation 


rehants who went on frem this ecitv some weeks ago to oppose 
re before the Senate. Heis ia person, howe ver, SO Want- 

| Wile nd diseretion, and, indeed, as his writings and 
ecm to show, so creekbrained, that, mortifving as it is to 
American Cone : putting im on a quasi-sclentifie com- 
Hoewing him to initiate legislation on so serious a matter 

! t-would hardly do to treat his denunciation as a 
tothe national debt. But within a few weeks the 

| ‘ resorted to very extensively as a means of backing 
Iver movement, and plugcing ihe holes whieh have been 

» thre ¢ of the agitators during the course of the diseus- 

At the W ern meetin ind in manv of the Western articles 
d, a summing up of the whole case, that whether the 

a fraudulent expedient or not makes no dif- 

that “the people” are not allowed to pay the public 
er they will not pay it at al. At this point the poli- 

ho prot ‘sto be on the side of honesty and 

in that nobody can s more clearly 

e error of the silver tation; nobody is more de- 

l the publie obligations carried out, not in the let- 


he spirit; but that, as a practical man, he cannot 


eves to the facts of the case The ereditor has his rights, 
>} the taxpayer, and both must be re spected. It 

he ereditor to receive, but it is unpleasant for the 

| the debtor’s feclings must be taken into aecount. 

re t, the debtor does not want to pay the entire debt: it 
‘ een] dh for him to do so. A small discount, 
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resolves ona thing, what ’ Universal suffrage 


is the use of ey pr pneit. 


owes all this money, and unless things are made entirely agreeable for 
it, it will not pay acent. It is already breaking loose; he, with the 
sistance of a few friends, may be able to restrain it for a short 


period, but he will not answer for it very long, and if it once gets out 
of the enclosure it will not leave a creditor alive. It is, in faet, a 
many-headed beast, not immoral exactly, but unmoral, with whieh 
it is useless to argue, and which is to be managed sometimes by de- 
ceiving it but always by humoring it. 

Now, this view is not new. It was presented to us on this very 
subject of the public credit in 1867, when the late Senator Morton 
and the present Mr. B. F. Butler began an agitation in favor of pay- 
ing the bondholders in greenbacks. They used very much the 

Ine argument as the silver-men, viz., that the bondholders had 
f the national distress; that the people were 


taken advantage ¢ 
sorely burdened ; that the bonds did not say in what species of 
eurreney they were to be paid; that it would therefore be “right” 
to pay them in lawful money of the United States, and that if we 
looked in the dictionary under the word * lawful,” and under the 
word “money,” we should find that lawful money meant greenbacks ; 
that anyhow, no matter what it meant, the people would never con- 
sent to pay the bonds in eoin, and that the bondholder had better 
make the best terms he could while compromise was still possible. 
At this 
promise, Which was that the bondholder should convert his six per 


point Senator Sherman stepped in and proposed a com- 


cent. bonds into five per cents., without the option of being paid off. 
He did not pretend that this was an equitable arrangement; but he 
knew it would be a prudent one. Universal suffrage was getting 
its chain was beginning to give way, and if it ence got 
therefore he was the best 


restive 5 
loose, God help the poor bondholder ; 
friend of the bondholder who induced him, during the few hours 
that were left, to abate something of his demands. 

We think it will net be denied by anybody that the United States 
presents just now in matters relating to pecuniary honesty a some- 
what shocking spectacle; that in no commercial country, and at no 
period, have so many examples of fraud, both publie and private, 
been crowded into so brief a space of time. States, counties, cities, 
and towns seem to be vieing with each other in repudiating obligations 
which they solemnly contracted, and by which they have substan- 
tially profited. We say nothing of the breakdown of corporate 
nanagement, and the wide-spread disregard of the morals of the 
fiduciary relation in private life, of which there are so many revela- 
We confine ourselves to what is going on in publie 
What we are witnessing here is but the 


tions every day. 
lite among publie bodies. 
natural result of the doctrine which hes been covertly permeating 
politics now for halfia century, and which publie men now preach 
with the utmost brass, that men in a mass, or ‘the people,” as it is 
called, are not necessarily moral, and need consult no law but their 
own Will; that, in short, power in any particular case raises them 
above morality, and that it is no harm to cheat when you ean cheat 
without legal punishment; that, in short, as Ben Butler tersely put 
it, a nation has no conscience. This doctrine is seldom preached 
directly, but it is preached indirectly with great effect, and receives 
abundance of encouragement from very good men. To no agency 
does it owe more of its strength and diffusion than to the growing 
practice of treating widespread desires or opinions as irresistible 
and not to be gainsaid. The people, of course, here, as in every 
other country, is liable to be deceived by fallacies, to have its judg- 
ment perverted or its conscience clouded by its self-interest, or what 
appears to be its self-interest, and to be carried away by gusts of 
We have had many examples of this within the last twen- 
But the great use of a free press and of a body of men who 


passion. 
ty vears. 
have won popular contidence by long public service, and who are 
qualified by wide experience to take a clear and calm view of what 
constitutes the permanent public interest, is to furnish at sueh 
crises a ready means of bringing the people rapidly to its sober 
second thought and to furnish proper materials for that sober 
second thought. Now, it is no exaggeration to say that of late 
prominent men in public life have shown a greater aud greater 
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ats 


reluctanee to be u ed fo any ich purpose and a create ae 
ereut read ss to a mM) \ or ad vot, rather than 
es the ministers of a free state, ul to treat eve the ‘ 
nd hastiest popular ery as a tinal decision, and to oceupy themsel 
vith finding the means of its exeeution rather than with the worl 
of procuring further enquiry or more mature consideration. 

This tendency on the part of publie men, again, is encouraged by 
the facet that no amount of tergiversation seems to forfeit the respect 


even of that portion ef the community which professes to cultivate 
morals. A man like the late Mr. Morton, who for the last fifteen 
years of his life seemed to take pains to show that he had rid him- 


} 


self of con, ictions on all public questions, and Was ready to advoeate 
anything which was likely to have plenty of votes, found himself 
surrounded on his deathbed by sorrowing divines who represented 
his departure as in some sort a blow to the moral government of the 
world. The school of which he was a distinguished master grows 
apace, and grows owing to the tolerance and silence of honorable 
and thoughtfulmen; and the effeets of this tolerance and silence on 


the popular conscience are bad and likely to be worse. The theory 


that universal suffrage is a brute without conscience, or seruple, or 
memory, or judgment, or anything but desires and will and power, 


with which it is useless to reason, is one which has always 


produced the lowest and most debased class of demagogues, 
and which, if carried far enough and practised long enough, would 
make free government impossible. It has found and is finding 


most dangerous expression in this silver agitation, and it is hardly 
possible to speak too severely of the complacent optimism which 
; ; 


makes honest men at such a crisis so silent and hopeful. Resistance 


to the mania is 


left everywhere to a few newspapers. The bulk 


of those who see it in its true light, and hear their country described 


17 
»} 


in terms which r¢ vy represent it as a den of brigands, find sufti- 
cient vent for their indignation in fireside or street-car chat. This 
non-combativeness of the good is a sure preparation for some irre- 
parable disaster. The world can neither be saved nor bettered by 
“harmony” or being “friendly all round.” There is hardly a 
good thing in it that is not the result of successful strife ; hardly 
a step upward in government which good men have not fought 
for and by which ‘ sentiments” have not been “ embittered.” 
And we would warn those who are disposed to treat the silve1 
movement as a mere question of finance the settlement of which may 
he left to experts, that it is supported in a spirit and by arguments 
which, if once fairly embedded in our polities, would make that por- 


. 1 + nye x Pe ara ur 7 ws +7 + 
tion of the next generation on which we are now bestowing our most 


eareful moral and intellectual training, rightfully ashamed of the 


‘ OUR MEXICAN TROUBLES. 
| gewssa the ten years since Marshal Bazaine embarked for his 
return vovage to France, and Maximilian was shot, nothing of 


a political character bas occurred in or emanated from Mexico 
which has given or should oceasion ill-feeling on the part of tix 
Government or people of the United States. The successive Presi- 
dents, Benito Juarez, Lerdo de Tejada, and Porfirio Diaz, the last 
of whom seized the chief magistracy one \ 
notwithstanding the plots of the Chureh party, were all liberals, and 


‘ar ago, and still holds it 


all have shown the utmost desire not only for peace but for tl 

friendly relations with this country. Whatever difficulties have 
occurred or may be impending are attributable wholly to the weak- 
ness of the central authority and the strength of the horse and eatt] 
thieves, white, Indian, and mestizo, on the Rio Grande. Thes« 


diificulties are of a very varied character owing to the diverse popu- 
lation and opportunities along the extensive border. 

The present excitement arises from causes with no international 
significance and of small original importance even in the secluded 
locality concerned, E] Paso County. 
Texan but intrinsically Mexican town of San Elizario, not far from 


setween the geographical 


the line of New Mexico, and the abandone t restored | 
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of the regular army | ho more to do ht \ 
Question than did the strike of railroad ¢ ] 
West Virginia and of coal-miners in Pennsy] 

Passing down the stream of the « 
source of annovance h existed in t} il h 0 
Apaches and a band ef Comanches, who | t ‘ 


n Chihuahua, and have often ided into ‘I 


hicnme ae = eee as ern } , 
Presidio del Norte, hiding themselves | 


ble detiles of the Sierra Blanca. M h 

carried off in these sudden incursions, and even | 
portation trains eaptured. Th 

famine produced by want of rain in t | 


friends with the tribes sout! 


ean and San Carlos, and, shifting t 
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S ie Rio Grande near the southern point of the St and 
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Robberies by organized bands have extended, accompanied 
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en pend nh is composed of 

] ( { ( | Werns the 

i | ef Cor i etual rule 

i ( lt modern Re 1 Hood 
tv t Oo} l so organ ve hi 
alii e he « Isl Tren probably 
on the lower Rio Grande, 
other peacerul rancheros, precisely 
ft Pot counties of Virginia were simple 
] dencles. When we complain of the central 
of M »>we should remember that our own boasted 
ented the invasion of our northern neigh- 
I holly restrained the shipment of vol- 

und mn ol r for Cuba 

dur remedy i ( te one of lining our side of the Rio Grande 
ment foree to provide against the exception il evils aris- 
he character of the population on both sides of the border, 
oO Bove ent can once remedy. From = Brownsville 

R L Barracks is three hundred miles by water, though only 
hundred and twenty-tive by land. From Ringgold Barracks to 
Laredo the river distance is one hundred and twelve miles, and from 
| to Fort Duncan also one hundred and twelve, thus leaving 
dred and twenty-four miles to be guarded by four hundred 

It is not diflicult to explain how thieves can break through 

nl steal if they are fond of Texan eattle. The whole Rio Grande 
border, including the part where the Indians ford, is about fifteen 
ed imiles lor tid the same ratio of guard has perforce been 
tuph i War Department, and furnishes a fraction of a soldier 
mil Phe expense of new permanent forts is not neces- 
cantonments of a judicious reinforcement of troops near 

{ lene here fording possible are, in that climate, sufli- 
‘ Mither the character of the inhabitants will be improved 
in af vears or the relations of the neighboring governments 

lL be changed, so that large fortifications on our southern lines will 
bea el e now the costly structures on the old Canadian 
frontier. 

The fact is that the boundary river makes no sharp division 
of the real nationality or habits of the population. The “ greaser” 
is commen on the hither side, and the bandit chief Cortina could 
net be sueeesstul in his raids if there were not many in con- 
nivanee with him who profess to be citizens of the United 
State nd give him aid, comfort, and, when necessary, conceal- 

ithe belt between the great river and the cattle-raising 
co State troops of Texas, if relied upon for police purposes, 
might be eomposed of many in league with the bandits, as is alleged 
of the soldiers of modern Greece, or might be confined to the so- 
called * American” element in Texas, smarting under personal loss, 


hating the Mexiean with hereditary rancor, and anxious to make 

ny one on either side of the line who should be found 

guilty of speaking Spanish. Nothing can secure tranquillity and 

of cular army, With officers and 

n free alike from the heat of revenge and schemes for loot. An- 
“17 


pectable force our re 


rexction Will not remove the necessity for sueh an armed force, for 

nd lipas were to-day, with all peace and quietness, an Ameri- 

n instead of a Mexican state, the character of the people would 

juire for many vears a large army of occupation, as there is no 

n the Stars and Stripes that will reform a community of cat- 

this ul our statesmen should ponder well the fact that an 

ud nto the territory of our Republic gives us so many more 
niast s instead of subjects. 
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ex-King of Hanover, with a view to repossessing 
n, formerly induced the Landtag to give the Gov- 


fully r to withhold the indemnity of sixteen millions granted 
x ign, and to employ the interest in counteracting those 
lor years the Cabinet has been accused by all parties of 
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way to make every patriot blush. 
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Everybody is satisfied that a considerable part of it is spent in paying the 


d services of a number of papers which pretend to be quite indepen- 
dent—’. ¢., in falsifying and thereby demoralizing public opinion. Every 
attempt, however, to redress the mistake made in a weak hour of blame- 
worthy over-confidence has met with signal defeat. The Cabinet stands 
on t letter of the law, and nothing ean induce it to let go its ho'd 
of the dar Ss weapon Nevertheless the J orlschrilfsparter lately 

red ad erpellation, desiring to learn enough about how 
the mor was employed to be satistied that it was not spent in a down- 
right illegal way. The interpellation was generally deemed quite in place, 
though nobody expected a satisfactory answer. The Cabinet thought fit 


to repeat its unqualified refusal in a manner which could not but be con- 
sidered insulting to the House, though it was, perhaps, not intended to be 
so. None of the ministers, though they had consented to the interpellation, 
was present. One of their commissioners read a declaration on behalf of 
the Cabinet, stating, in three or four lines, and in a provoking tone, that 
the House would not learn anything whatever with regard to the money, 
One could not help being reminded of the times when the then J/err von 
sismarck addressed the House with his left hand in his trousers pocket, and 


The For 


at once demanded the presence of the ministers, ac ording to section 60 


his right hand busily engaged with a toothpick. hrittspart i 


of the Constitution. This demand was declared out of order as well by 
President as by the House, because the rules forbid a motion to be 
entertained while an interpe The question of 


order was, however, merely the appropriate form to attain the real end 


1 
the 


lation is being discussed. 


jority. viz., to avoid an open conflict before the meeting of the 
Reichstag. For this re: the the 
made with regard to the right of the House to demand the presence of the 
they will, 


of the majori 
ison motions which Fortschrittspartet 
ministers will have no immediate practical result, though 
perhaps, be partly agreed to by the National Liberals, The only practical 
consequence of this unexpected intermezzo is, that the two principal 
liberal parties are denouncing each other with more bitterness and violence 
than ever before, while the good understanding between the Cabinet and 
the National Liberals has certainly not been strengthened. Even the 
most moderate of their respective organs sum up their reasonings in the one 
word, that ** the situation is very uncomfortable ” (sehr unbehaglich). 

At the same time the Cu/turkampf is going on in a very lively style ; 
but the public, thus far, pay comparatively little attention to the mutual 
onslaughts, for which the still unfinished debate on the budget for Dr. 
Falk’s department offers ample opportunity. The charges and counter- 
charges are, in the main, the same which we have heard all these years. 
Somewhat, though not quite, new, however, is the direct and emphatic 
demand of the Ultramontanes for Catholic universities, and the equally 
emphatic answer of Dr. Falk, that they would never get any, either from 
him or from any other Prussian minister. Those parts of the debate which 
have nothing to do with the Cu//urkampf, have enlisted the interest of the 
publie in the highest degree. Though Dr. Falk has not been able to keep 
his promise to present the draught of a new school-law, yet his declara- 
tions, so far as they go, have been well received. Ie has intimated that 
the fear of seeing his draught wrecked on the rock of the financial ques- 
tion will probably prove to be unfounded. He and Mr. von Camphausen 
seem to have come so near a complete understanding that we may hope 
to see the ship launched in not too distant a future. It is about time. 
Mr. Knoercke reminded the House that the bad condition of the common 
schools (des Volksschulwesens) has been ever since 1801, so to say, standing 
onthe order of the day, and the evils complained of are in some respects 
so great and erying that it is a sin to delay the cure another moment. 
The salaries of the teachers are sometimes not sufficient to pay for the 
most necessary clothing, and when they are pensioned they have ‘‘ really to 
in this respect the aged teachers ought at least to be put a little 
The speaker knew the widow of 


starve” 
above the level of the common soldiers, 
a teacher who had been fifty years in service ; though she is herself unable 
to work, her pension amounts to but 50 thalers a year. Dr. Miguel urges 
upon the attention of the Government the general complaint that the 
pupils of the higher schools, and more especially of the gymnasia, are over- 
burdened, and Mr. Schmidt illustrates the evil by the fact that, ‘* from 
Tertia to Prima,” fully 20 per cent. of the scholars have ‘‘weak eyes.” 
The Government commissioner acknowledges the complaints to be well 
founded to some extent, and promises to redress the grievances whenever 
specific charges are brought to the Government’s knowledge. The prin- 
cipal difficulty lies in the fact that, as a rule, the parents indulge in mere 
general talking, while they very often fail to give the teachers the neces- 
sary support in forcing the pupils to make the proper use of their time. 
He would, House 1 


for instance, ber the » remember how much the beer- 
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saloons are frequented by scholars, This remark was universally assented | eral Report and Awards of the Judges of Group NNV I 
to. I might add that, at this very moment, the head of the educational doeument, **« do by Fran \. Walker, ( 
department in Baden has sent an official communication to the proper Awards,” and is just published. This s ulled *¢ 
authorities in Freiburg, reminding them that schoolboys are not allowed faced with the following n 

A 3:4 és Tenens ' | . {2° 
to visit drinking-houses, ? IN AG L ‘ ‘ 

aree ; ’ — Me ie r. A. Waker, ( 
Another complhunt, in regard to which the Government } manif \ , : 

re iil 2% chee f i { rd on behalf VN 
an entirely satisfactory disp ) oun f peew vid it 4 Vit | its i Intern 
affords to t} cher ols of th In the eight old provinces of \ . { \ 
Prussia the amount paid by the Government in 1869 towards defraying “dames LCi 
the « xpenses of these schools was but 32 per cent., While at present the Following this are two reports le Upon | 1 

4 amount is about equally divided between the state and the communities, John EF. Wier, the other upon industrial desi by | 

The trouble, then, is now not so much that the Government does not pay Mitchell. 
enough, as that the several provinces are treated in a very different I desire through your journal to publish my earnest pr 


manner. In some of them the Government pays 79 per cent., while others the action of the Exposition authorities in this ce. This 
get but 27 per cent. Some cities receive everything, others nothing, and | General Report of the judges of Group NXVIL Mr. Mite! 
some have to pay as much as 100 M. per head for the children from the | should have formed a part of the General Report. The document from 


A 
country, who do not contribute anything whatever to the support of the Mr. Wier never was in the General Report. It never was ered in \ 
schools. ‘* This state of affairs has deve loped itself in the course of time 9 of the regular sessions of the Committee on Painting or S 


Without real injustice, and yet it is so unjust that it can no longer be | any of the regular meetings of the Group, Oth 


borne.” The last subject considered by the House has been the presumed | mittee proposed to make reports, which they d 





fact that there is a most alarming and constantly-growing lack of teachers, | the judges of the Group would never have consented | 


This is happily not the case to such an extent as to justify the appre- | lective judgment the individual opin 
} 1 
1} 


the Gener Repo f Group NAVI] 


hensions W ) 
whole number of teachers, male and female, in Prussia, is 56,649—2,153 | The General Report has been suppressed by Mr. Walk 


ich have been pretty commonly entertained of late years, The | This official document, then, is not 


{ 
more than in 1875, and 3,466 more than in 1871. In Berlin alone 560 new | of Mr. Wier substituted in its place. I make t assert at 


places for teachers have been established. In December last there were | tive knowledge of the facets. So far as Mr. Claghor Cor 
470 girls in the seminaries for school-mistresses (Volksschullehrerinnen), | this affair, when he wrote the letter given above, it w 
} 


Since then another such seminary has been established in Xanten, and | suppose he did not attach the full value to the meaning of words. ‘I 
one more is to be established in Schleswig-Holstcin. On the other hand, | action of Mr. Walker certainly nee 
there have been, in the past two years, but 42 added to the whole number Gro. Warp Nicious, S “4 1 
of *‘ordinary teacherships” which could not be filled. In 1876 there Crncinnati, December 17, 1s8v7, 

were 92 schools in the whole state where no teaching at all was possible, 


‘and these schools were mostly situated in highly mountainous or quite | To Tim Eprror or Tue Nation 





isolated regions.” Sik: The explanation required by Mr. Nichols is ly 

So the whole debate has tended to render Dr. Falk a stronger and The official action of the judges of the Philadel Exhibition w 
more popular man, Only one thing has been greatly regretted by those inally limited to offering recommendations for awards ind | 
on whose support he may count. He was requested to publish the draught , exhibitors. It was the expressed intentio: the Centennial ¢ 
of the school-law before presenting it to the Landtag, so that there might — to reduce Group-action to a minimum, and substit the discret d 
be ample time to study and discuss it publicly, This request he has left responsibility of an individual judge for the jury or caucus svs which 
unanswered, had prevailed at European « S. 
wai By a resolution of the Commission in June, tvos of t] \ ] 


Correspondence. display in their r me sins demestannitn, These reports it } sty ae on 


a duty to edit fe r publication, When | en to G » XXVIII. I found 

Pe a ia ie * ssid: sieinielain acbicaiaitiaatase panne = ? what Mr. Nichols calls its General Report. J vered forty pages of 
THE FINE ARTS GROUP AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. rage art : : sins 

manuseript, of which not more than nine full pages, in t vr te, 

fo tne Epiror or Tur NATION : were devoted to deseription or discussion of the Fine Arts Exhibition, in the 

Sir: The number of the Na/ion of October 12, 1876, contained a com- four departments of Painting, Seulpture, Photegraphy, and Lithography 

munication which I thought it my duty to make with regard to the and Ener , consisted : of 

irregular action of the Centennial Exposition authorities. This irregu- the su 1. h nal of the 

larity was the acceptance by them of awards made in Group XXVII. by Group, I se have thet ten 


a small majority of the judges after the Group had formally and deliber- | of a Group been pul 1, por would there be unv propriety in such pub- 





ately made its report, adjourned and separated. At the last regular lication. reasol publishing 
meeting of the judges in Group XXVII. the reports of the different com- the Journa t tains tl res lutions 
mittees were handed in with the awards properly filled up and sig under wl This faet would of itself 
aceording to the official rules. These separate reports were f rmally | constiiu 1 pul tion The record 
adopted in the sessions of each committee, and were written by the chair- | in questi in direct contravet n of 
men of these committees. These chairmen were : upon painting, Charles the rules ) { il Commission. It 
West Cope, R.A., of England ; upon sculpture, myself ; upon engraving, is notorious that the action of the Fine Arts judges caused a great deal 
Mr. Frank H. Smith ; upon photography, Professor Henry Draper. The | of trouble at the time, and involved the reassembling in August of those 
report of Mr. Mitchell on the part of the committee upon the remaining judges who still remained in 1! untry, in order that the work might be 





classes was not ready on that day, and note was made in the general re- completed according to the system prescribed, Even had the minutes of 

port that it would subsequently be furnished. All of the above-named other Groups been published, the Commission could not have stultified 

reports were brief but comprehensive, and received almost unanimous itself by printing a record of proceedings had in direct opposition to its 

{ approval, Those upon painting and sculpture were of special importance, authority, by judges who owed their official character solely to its own 
for they stated the plan upon which t 

} 


classes. Without this statement these awards are meaningless. After As to accepting the few pages of remarks, more or less critical, which 


he awards were made in those appoint 


the approval of the reports of the committees a short and clear account were seattered through the Journal in question, as a compliance with the 
of the organization and work of the Group of judges as a whole was requirements of a general report, it was manifestly not to be thought of. 


presented and embodied with reports of the committees, all of which T therefore, on the 20th of January, addressed Mr. Claghorne, of Phila- 
st : 


was formally adopted as the General Report, signed by the chairman, Mr, delphia, the Chairman of the Group, requesting such a report from him. 





James L. Claghorne, and by the secretary. Mr. Claghorne replied, expressing strongly the opinion that a report 
This report, with all the books and papers in the office, I placed inthe should be rendered, but stating that he did not feel able personally to 
hands of Mr. Walker. I have before me what professes tv be the ‘Gen- undertake its preparation. I then addressed myself to Prof. Wier, Di- 
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Senator Morgan, 


proceed from the people, and 
hould be comparatively free from 


d without public knowledge 
rom the people, and the indebtedness, public 
argely increased between 1868 and 1873. 

Was OFM nly inade to take from silver the office 
and that it failed, raises the presumption that 
ttempt five years la is contrived to be secret. 
e Dr. Linderman to show that » silver dollar had become 
st place | may be permitted to say that Dr. 
missed an opportunity for 
"as money and to invent excuses for the 
money standard This does not, at this distance, seem t 
art of the performance of the duties of his office. In the 

doctor knew enough to know that the presence of silver 
importance to the American people. 
ilar was dropped, the trade-dollar was intro- 

tins of standard silver was worth 103, 
Why make a dollar of 420 grains, and 


0 five-dollar payments ? Simply because 


The trade-dollar was i 
manipulation by which the 
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reneral public did not notice the demonetization of silver, or that 
ant embers of Congress voted for it without Knowing what they 
were doing (large numbers of them vote in this state of mind on al 
financial questions)—for these things we have admitted—but that 
the promoters of the measure avoided or omitted some of the usual 
means of publicity. Mr. Halstead does not attempt to show this, 
because | knows it to be untrue, and knows that any 
cle iled account of the process by which silver was demone- 
tized, such as we published weeks ago, makes the charge of 


“conspiracy” and “juggle” and * noiselessness ” very ridiculous. 
A proper reply would also have given some reason for be- 
lieving that, had popular attention been called to the measure, a 
popular protest would have been raised against it; but on this 
point also Mr. Halstead is judiciously silent. That Senator Morgan 
made a report against demonetization in 1868 does not prove that 
there would have been any popular opposition to it in 1873. The 
monetary situation in the Western world had greatly changed within 
those five vears, and the assertion that a country discarding silver 
should be comparatively free from debt is one which owes all its 
value to cireumstances. Appiied to a poor country about to demo- 
netize by recoinage at great expense, such as Germany has incurred, 
it may have some weight ; applied to arich country about to demone- 
tize without any cost at all, it is simply an opinion like another. 
Honest payment of debts in silver by the United States is no harder 
now than it was in 1eb—that is, silver will now, as then, bring its 
market value in Europe. Mr. Halstead’s objection to Dr. Linderman’s 
authority seems to have no better basis than that Mr. Halstead does 
not agree with him, and is, therefore, a roundabout way of begging 
the question; we, on like grounds, repudiate Mr. Halstead himself, 
and pronounce his assertion that Dr. Linderman “ knew enough to 
know ” that Mr. Halstead is right about silver, one of the oddest 
propositions we have ever seen in a financial discussion. 

Mr. Halstead’s mode of proving that the promoters of the de- 
monetization knew silver was going to fall, is substantially the 
young lady’s argument —‘‘they knew because they knew.” In 
what he says on this point Mr. Haistead’s confusion of mind reaches 
itsclimax. The source of all his delusions on this silver question is, 
as we have before now taken the liberty of pointing out to him, his 
confounding “standard ” and “legal tender.” He evidently thinks 
these synonymous terms, whereas what they describe are totally dif- 
ferent things. Silver before 1873 was a legal tender, but it was not 
a standard or.‘ money measure.” Neither Mr. Halstead nor any one 
else in the United States had for forty years before 1273 bought, sold, 
or contracted in silver, or had it in mind in any mereantile transac- 
tion, or used it in the settlement of any account, or even seen it, except 
in small change; and yet it was all this time a “legal tender” 
that is, a thing in which a man might pay his debts if he chose. 
The “money-changers” and * conspirators,” therefore, made no 
change in the standard of value—hac« they done so they would have 
roused the country; but they did make a change in the legal tender. 
for similar reasons Mr. Halstead’s deduction from “ the history of 
money metals,” and his “ scientific proposition,” and “ axiom,” have 
no application whatever to the case before us. Whether they have 
any application to any case, or whether they are not the product 
of an excited silver imagination, we have no space here to discuss. 
The demonetization of a metal depreciates it if it isa metal in use 

f at the time.of its demonetization it is the active stan- 
dard of the country (not legal tender); if bargains are made 
and aecounts settled in it. In 1873 silver was not the standard in 
use in this country, and had not been for years. It was not in 
circulation, even as small change. Our demonetization, therefore, 


that is, i 


exercised and could exercise no influence on the market price of it. 
It threw none of it out of use, and, as a matter of fact, the price did 
not begin to decline for two years afterwards, or until the Germans 
began to sell it heavily and the mines began to increase their yield. 
No “expert” or ‘‘money-changer” was simple-minded enough to 
suppose that he could lower the value of a commodity for which 
there was absolutely no demand, by enacting that people should 
have no further need of it.—Ep. Nation. ] 
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Notes. 


on & MEAD have brought out the second volume of Clarence 


Cook’s edition of Libke’s * Outlines of the History of Art.’——The 


Galaxy has been absorbed in tie Atlantic Monthly. The announce- 
ment of H. O, Houghton & Co, to this effect intimates that some of the 
features of the defunct magazine will be preserved. ——The changes 
in the New York Code introduced by the recent legislation at Albany 
have produced no less than four volumes, and several more will, we 
believe, be called for by the legislation of the next session in com- 
pletion of the work. We have already noticed Mr. Throop’s Albany 
edition of the Code, An edition of much greater practical utility to 
lawyers, Bliss’s ‘New York Annotated Code,’ has just been issued by 
Baker, Voorhis & Co. It is a large volume of 1,245 pages, with references 
to all the cases decided under the old Code of Procedure (these must num- 
ber nearly ten thousand), and with explanatory notes showing the changes 
involved in the new ; and is a monument of professional industry.—— 
Mr, Charles Il. Moore, who has been for upwards of a year past in Venice, 
has recently sent to the Art Club at Harvard three copies of the Old 
Masters which he has made under the most favorable conditions, thanks 
to Mr. Ruskin’s influence, One is a small copy of the head and bust of 
Carpatio’s reclining Saint Ursula; another represents the group of 
Apostles in the lower part of ‘Titian’s ** Annunciation,” and the third is 
from Tintoretto. Mr. Moore is now in Florence.——The enlargement of 
the Harvard College Library building was finished during the summer. 
We are sorry to say that the apprehensions as to the suecess of it which 
we expressed when it was first proposed have been realized. The original 
building is not lighted by artificial light, and is always closed in winter 
at sunset. A great difficulty has always been that workers there had to 
ecase their studies a half hour or more before that time, and that the 
card catalogue, kept in drawers, was often inaccessible long before sun- 
set. Yet the enlargement, being perversely upon the east side, must 
sulfer from want of light even more than the old portion, Another difli- 
culty is that the room for the cataloguers, being one story highand having 
a glass roof and looking southward, must be an intolerably hot working- 
room in the summer.——Mr. U. Il. Crocker has been making some 
interesting communications to the Boston Advertiser on the controverted 
subject of the date of the old ‘ Book of Possessions.’ Ile leaves it more 
than probable that the date is earlier than that assigned by Mr. Whit- 
more, and that the first part of the book is in the handwriting of William 
Aspinwall, the Notary Public of 1644-1651. 


—From (. F. Tretbar, of Steinway Hall, we have received numerous 
specimens of a series of ‘ Analytical Reviews of Classical and Modern 
Compositions,’ for the use of amateurs at musical entertainments, and for 
the better appreciation of the beautiful in music. The best way of arriv- 
ing at a thorough understanding of a complicated composition is of course 
to hear it repeatedly ; but, unfortunately, the number of concerts given in 
our cities is as yet so limited, and the list of works which demand a hearing 
so great, that frequent repetition is out of the question. A preliminary de- 
scription of the characteristics and contents of a composition, therefore, can- 
not but be of some use to the ordinary concert-goer who is to hear the piece 
for the first or second time. Suchan analysis should give a brief account 
of the circumstances under which the work was written ; of the leading 
emotional ideas which the author intended to convey by-it, if any such 
are recorded ; of the number of the opus, showing how it is related to his 
earlier or his later style—for composers differ even more than authors in 
their own manner and style at different periods of their lives ; and of the 
first performance of the work and its reception by the public and the 
critics. Finally, the leading melodic and harmonic ideas or motives 
should be given in musical notation, so that by playing them over several 
times on the piano the reader may fix them in his memory, and conse- 
quently take a greater interest in observing how they are developed and 
treated by the master. If, judged by such a standard, the * Reviews’ 
before us are not all that could be desired, still, as far as they go, they 
are better than the majority of the newspaper criticisms which most people 
are so anxious to read before they pronounce an opinion on the new pieces 
heard xt a concert. The paucity of musical books in our great libraries 
makes it difficult to compile all the facts desirable in an analysis of a 


great composition ; but for future numbers much valuable information 


might be obtained from the bound volumes of the Veue Zeitsehrcfl #7 
Mus‘k. The more modern the composition analyzed the more, as a rul 


is there to be said about it, for the contents become more and more deil- 
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nite, until we come to programme music, pure and simple. ¢ he othe 
hand, some of the Symphonies of the older **« . % 

tle more than pleasing combinations of s \ 
ho underlying lings, do not call for any a \ 

—The following recent botan publ 1 f 

\rl tum Segrezianum: Enumération des Arbreset Arbrisseaux eultives 
i Segrez,’ by A. Lavallee (Paris: J. B. Baillitre et tils, 1877), is a lt 
tifully-printed volume of some 500 pages, containing a catalogue of more 
than 5,000 species and varieties of ligneous plants made by M. Lavallee on 


his ancestral estate at Segrez. not far from Varis, with their svnenvms 


and native countries, and with reference to the botanical works in which 


they are figured and described. Ina short preface, M. Lavallee describes 
the diiliculties he has encountered in bringing toge;her and properly 
ranging in scientific order his vast collections—diiliculties which will 
appreciated by those who have undertaken a similar work. I rely 

a brief historical sketch of the most important collect of exotie t 3 


} } 


which have been found in France from the middle of the six 


tury down to the present time, many of which are of peculiar interest to 
Americans from the large number of American trees which the M \s 
and other French travellers in this country introduced into t 

* Arboretum Segrezianum’ will be found very useful not ouly to the pr 
fessional keepers of scientifie collections of living plants, | to those 
who desire to improve their estates by intelligent plan 

it is desirable should largely increase in this country. ‘| \ s 
Which we have observed in the bedy of the catalogue : ly 

eal, and will naturally disappear in a second edition. \\ ! of 
plates, with descriptions of some of the rare and liitle-kr f 


the Arboretum, is promised.—Fern-books are numerous and popular in 


England, and the growing interest taken in ferns all over ountry, 
both by amateur collectors and by serious students, may w 

Daniel C. Eaton's undertaking (¢ The Ferns of North Ame , Part 1. 
Salem, Mass.: S. E. Cassino). It is no small ene : for, as work } 
ceeds in bi-monthly parts, it is intended to give eclored sof all the 
species of ferns indigenous to the United States. ‘The whole ground is 


pre-empted in the first fasciculus, now before us, which, besides app 
ing to popular attention with our climbing fern (/ dium palmatum), 
contains a new fern from the southern end of Florida, and another from 


southern California. The latter, ** Mrs, Cooper's Lip-fern,” is wholly 


new to science: the former is a tropical spleenwort, of the bird-nest 
group, recently found within our borders. As the name of the editor 
warrants, this work is to have true scientiie value, as well as popular in- 
terest. The five pages of quarto letterpress attest the author's aptitud 


for popular description. The neat synopsis of the known United States 


species of Checlanthes, and the technical characters generaliy, are as use- 
ful to the botanist as to the fern-amateur. The plates, in chromo-lithe- 
graphy from drawings by Mr. Emerton, are excellent. That of the two 
species of Lip-fern is most to ourliking. By gas-lght, that of the Climb- 
ing Fern is too dull, and that of the Spleenwort 1 blue, although other- 


i 


wise admirable.—* Notes on Botrychium Simplex.’ by Geo. E. Davenport 


(Salem, 1877), claims a word of mention here. It is a quarto pamphlet in 
the same style, of 22 pages and two plates in heliotype, crowded with 


outline figures of all the various forms assumed by this little fern and its 
| 


two nearest relatives, with which it has been more or less confounded, 
This confounded—we mean confounding—group of ferns has given the 

and fern-collectors no end of troubl 
recent refusal of a Congregational counsel to instal the Rev. Mr. 


at Indian Orehard, Mass... because he believed there was a 


salvation for the **impenitent dead,” has led to some systema- 





s how far Mr. Merriam was singular in his belief in his own 


denomination and profession, and how far the action of the council met 
with clerical approval. The Springfield 2epy ican asked the Congre- 
gational clergy of Western Massachusetts by circular, (1) whether they 


taught that *tendless conscious suffering awaits the impenitent,” and 
2), whether thev would have voted to instal Mr. Merriam. The Boston 
( yatruonalist subsequently addressed a slightly larger number of 
pastors (100) picked from all over the country, and has printed their 
replies in full to the questions (1) whether they thought there had 
heen ‘any essential departure from the faith in the doctrine of 


eternal punishment,” and (2) ‘‘how far a belief in this doctrine 
should be insisted on as a prerequisite to the ministry in’ our 


Congzre ati be Fi I ch it h Sh The Can regationalist was more success- 


in eliciting responses than the Republvean, yet the silence of 


even a fifth remains to ve explained on some other ground than negli- 





+) . 
V4) 


the two cireulars together, a large majority of the re- 
doctrine of endless punishment, und are of OF inion 

intially unimpaired by the laity. A smaller majority 

| with the council against Mr. Merriam, and insist upon 

the doctrine as a test of qualification for the ministry. 


| degrees of laxity in doctrine and practice. One 
My church has never had in its creed one word in refer- 
** My church believes 


‘retribution for sin, and that the everlastingly incorrigible will 


Hlossness “of punishment ; another : 
everlastingly,” and adds for himself, ** Belief in eternal damnation 
is not enough to make a good minister, nor peculiar views about it 


enough to spoil one.” 


i 
There are several obvious reasons why these enquiries were mis- 
directed, if the object was really to ascertain the vitality of the dogma 
of hell, Ministers whose function it is to preach it—who live by it, so to 
spenk—are naturally the last to observe and the most loath to confess 
p iblicly it decay, or to counsel ‘letting it slide” altogether. .A more 
pertinent series of questions for them would be : Do you in your preach- 
ing lay the same stress upon the existence of a hell as you once did? Do 
you rely upon it as much as you once did to arouse the thoughtless or 
alarm th impenitent ? Do you attach to it in theory or in practice any- 
thing like the importance, either as a dogma necessary to salvation or as 
an instrument of conversion, which the preachers of even fifty years ago 
did % Do you regard it as an indispensable sanction of morality 2? How 
do you account for the decline in purely doctrinal preaching ? A candid 
answer to thes® enquiries, with the writer’s name enclosed in a sealed 
envelope, not for publication, would certainly throw more light upon the 
matter in dispute than all that the Republican and Congregationalist have 
accomplished, In the midst of the discussion there have been two re- 
markable signs of the tendency of the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
On Sunday week, Mr. Beecher announced his disbelief in hell in terms 
borrowed from the early Unitarians and Universalists, and of undiminished 
intensity—terms which used to bring upon them denunciations of infi- 
delity such as the re ligious press of our day reserves chiefly for Thomas 
Paine. Across the ocean, Canon Farrar had already been declaring in 
Westminster Abbey of the Scriptural words ‘ hell,” ‘* damnation,” and 
‘everlasting ” 

‘T say unhesitatingly, I say with the fullest right to speak, and with 
the necessary knowledge, I say with the calmest and most unflinching 
sense of responsibility, standing here in the sight of God and our Saviour, 
and it may be of the angels and spirits of the dead, that not one of these 
words ought to stand any longer in our English Bible ; and that, being 
in our present acceptation of them simply mistranslations, they most 
unquestionably will not stand in the revised version of the Bible, if the 
revisers have understood their duty.” 

—For the newest thing in ‘‘ British interests” we must undoubtedly 
await the reassembling of Parliament, but all signs point to the seizure 
of Egypt as the immediate objective of the Sultan’s best friend. In the 
meantime if is instructive to notice the same * interests” at work clse- 
where & partibus infidelium, and how naively a British subject protests 
against them when his conscience is shocked at the vista which they sud- 
denly open up to him. ior instanee, an interesting article on Formosa 
in the Geographical Magazine for December concludes as follows ; 

‘*The question has been often asked, Should such an island be left in 
the hands of such a government as the Chinese ? To argue for a moment 
that the Chinese Government is in any respect superior, say to the British, 
would be ridiculous ; but to suggest that therefore the Chinese should be 
deprived of part of their possessions is highly improper, Their sovereign- 
ty over the island is better established than ours was in New Zealand a 
very short time ago. ‘They are employing their military in making roads 
through the savage districts (the most effectual way of eventually subdu- 
ing them), and they seem anxious to develop the resources of the country. 
In more than one European newspaper there have been suggestions as to 
annexation; but an attempt at sucha thing would, in my opinion, be 
nothing short of robbery.” 

We think we are right in inferring that it is British annexation which 
this writer squints at. It only remains to add that Russia would ask no 
better excuse ft 
ment to that of Turkey, and that the Chinese administration in Formosa 


annexing Bulgaria than the superiority of her govern- 


would not suffer by comparison with the Turkish north of the Balkans. 


M. L normant’s little brochure, : Les dieux de Babylone et de l’Assy- 


rie,’ is a popular essay on the divinities of Mesopotamia, and is notable for 
ting the Bel-Dagan (the biblical Dagon), who figures in his 

B sas one of the two manifestations of Bel, the 

st triad. The As-viian fish-gods have been very con- 


f the triad being supposed to take his turn at this -/ 
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—Anu as the Oannes who arose from the Erythraan Sea, Bel as Dagon, 


M. Lenormant now relieves this con- 
fusion by entirely dropping the fish element from all except Hea. The 
inscriptions have never given any authority for attributing to Anu this 


and Hea as the god of the waters. 


character, and it has been predicated entirely upon the resemblance be- 
tween his name and that of the Oannes of Berosus. But Helladius gives 
the name of Oes to the Erythrean god who taught men wisdom, and this 
name, as well as the Aos of Damascius, may quite as easily be identified 
with Tiea, whose name is more accurately transliterated Ma, although 
Rawlinson’s ** Hiea” is more familiar to English readers. This Oannes of 
Berosus is more accurately given ‘* Eahanes” by Hyginus, which Lenor- 
mant supposes to be from the Accadian La-khan, meaning Hea the fish. 
We presume he will soon publish a fuller justification of this important 
simplification of Assyrian mythology, and will tell us what is to become 
of Dagon, whose name occurs in the first line of the ‘Standard Inscrip- 
tion of Assurnazirpal,’ of which half a dozen copies exist in this country, 
and which begins: ‘*This is the palace of Assurnazirpal, servant of 
Assur, priest of Bel and Adar, beloved by Anu and Dagon.” 


—The prolonged strife over the ‘‘ music of the future” in Germany 
has given rise to a curious work of which the following is a literal trans- 
lation of the title : ‘A Wagner Lexicon. Dictionary of Incivility, con- 
taining coarse, scornful, odious, and slanderous Expressions which have 
been used against Meister Richard Wagner, his works and his disciples 
by enemies and railers. Collected for the mind’s amusement in idle hours 
by Wilhelm Tappert’ (Leipzig: Fritzsch. 1877). This remarkable col- 
lection is arranged in alphabetical order, commencing with Abderiten 
and ending with Zwittergeschépfe. Each word is accompanied by enough 
of the sentence in which it occurs to complete the sense, the name of the 
writer and the place in which it is to be found, together with a short com- 
ment by the editor in most cares. Most of the material of the work, 
which is a book of fifty octavo pages, is drawn from German sources, 
chiefly from the newspapers, but some English and French writers con- 
tribute to it. The ** Ausdriicke ” used are of a varied character. Wagner 
is called a rat, a goose, a wasp, and a werewolf. Spielhagen nicknames 
him ‘fa ratcatcher”’; Gutzkow, *‘a musical Heliogabalus” ; anda French 
critic, ‘‘the Marat of music.” Tis musie is frequently styled * circus 
and cat music,” and by Paul Heyse ‘‘a pathetic cancan.” The ** Rhein- 
gold” is an ‘‘ aquarium,” according to another, and its music ‘a three- 
hours long musical goose-march.” <A Berlin paper speaks of the style 
of Wagner as ‘* furchtbar-quatsch,” whatever that may be; and a Vi- 
enna critic makes him out a Jew, on account of his long ‘* Talmud- 
Schniifflernase.” After all, in looking over this collection, one is struck 
with the poverty of the German language in vituperative terms. <A single 
Maine baeckwoodsman or a California miner, when excited, would display 
powers of expression which would fill these German musical critics with 
envy. 

—Some idea of the impetus given to English philology in Germany may 
be gathered from the circumstance that not only are there two new quar- 
terlies devoted exclusively to it (Anglia and Englische Studien), but the 
older quarterlies are assigning to it a large proportion of their space. 
Thus, in Herrig’s Archiv, Nos. 3 and 4, 142 pages are filled with Horst- 
mann’s text of the Gospel Histories in the Homilies of the Vernon MS., 
Callenberg’s essay on Layamon and Orm, and Tiessen’s ‘* Contribu- 
tions to the Elucidation of the Text of Shakspere.” By far the most im- 
portant article in this year’s Archiv, however, is the one by Dr. Grabow 
on the ‘Standard (dialectfrete) Pronunviation of High German.” The 
author’s investigations into what is and what is not to be regarded as 
orthodox, unprovincial pronunciation are most thorough, and are based 
not only upon the history of the language, but also upon the physiologi- 
cal facts of speech and the tabulated statistics of the various German 
provinces, We commend, e.g., p. 485 as a model of clear statistical ar- 
rangement, whereby the eye sees at a glance the development of the sh 
(sch) sound from s in composition with ¢ and other consonants. We 
hope, also, that no future writer of German grammars will venture to 
ignore or neglect the results of Dr. Grabow’s research, and that hence- 
forth even our most empirical and superficial manuals will have some. 
thing like scientific accuracy in their treatment of German sounds. 

—Those familiar with German methods need not be reminded of the 
value of the materials scattered about in school-programmes, doctoral 
dissertations, ete. Hermann Varnhagen has recently published, as appen- 
dix to Schmitz’s ‘ Encyclopedia of the Philology of Modern Languyges,’ : 
system tic catalogue of programmes, dissertations, and ‘ habilitation ” 
‘ures upon philology in general, and especially upon English and 
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French, that have appeared since 1825, At least we conjecture the date 
a quo from a passage in the preface. although the editor has nowhere 
stated it explicitly. The number of titles is about 1,650. The introduc- 
tion gives a condensed history of the programme and dissertation in Ger- 
many, and a critique of previous bibliographical works on the subject. 
Dr. Varnhagen waives all claims to completeness or perfect accuracy, 
and whoever has had the least. practical experience of the difficulty of 
tracking such ephemere! productions will heartily sympathize with him 
in his regrets at not being able to do better. Suffice it to say, on the 
other hand, that he has produced an exceedingly useful catalogue, which 
should be in the hands of all thorough-going scholars. So far as we have 
been able to examine, notably in the Old-English lists, we have observed 
no serious omissions, but on the contrary a surprising degree of fulness. 


JOSEPILT COOK'S ‘ BIOLOGY.’ * 

MITE ** Boston Monday lectureship” promises to be a three years’ wonder. 

Entirely unheard of till a year or two since, Mr. Cook is, now that his 
lectures are published in book-form, sure of having his words read and 
pondered among all sects of evangelical orthodoxy throughout the coun- 
try—at any rate, his influence is no longer local. Moreover, the ** lecture- 
ship” is now a business. A management has been organized, tickets are 
sold, and advertisements printed, and there are indications that another 
year it may ‘‘travel.” 

One of the chief “strategic points” of the lectureship is to evoke 
Its success, and even existence, depends on whether an 


, 


hostile criticism. 
audience of clients, cagerly applauding every coup of their protagonist 
against threatening and heretical ‘isms and ’ologies, can continue to be- 
lieve that his shafts cause dismay among all orders of intellectual unre- 
generacy. Hence, in spite of the animosity with which Mr, Cook has 
here and there been assailed, many of his friends are beginning to com- 
plain of a “‘conspiracy of silence” on essential points. On the other 
hand, there are many of opposite bias who, urging his many misstate- 
ments of fact, his illicit inferences, the inadequate method wits which 
the ultimate and outlying questions of all human knowledge are dis- 
cussed, and the bad cookery (if so vile a pun may be quoted) with which 
scientific authorities are seasoned and served up, have also complained 
that thus far there has been no adequate and well-digested verdict re- 
specting his work. The explanation is not far to seek, It is found in 
the growing belief that Mr. Cook is a sincere enthusiast who has ques- 
tioned and doubted, and has reached at last the consolation—rare enough 
in these days—of unreserved conviction. Such a man, however crass or 
erratic his opinions, deserves a certain respect. 

Again, he is comparatively unmolested, because his work is felt to be 
of significance for the culture of the New England clergy. He is liberaliz- 
ing, if not even rationalizing, orthodoxy itself, by inoculating the most un- 
scientific class of educated men with his small science. Now—thanks to 
his hardy courage--rural clergymen and studious laymen may be seen 
every Monday at the libraries and bookstores of Boston asking for 
Beale, Draper, Carpenter, ete., with the laudable purpose of following 
out Mr. Cook’s course of reading. Now, the most unsuspecting theolo- 
gical student may visit any German University, and even hospitiren with 
Helmholtz, Wundt, and possibly Haeckel himself, if a few score of Mr. 
Cook’s prophylactic axioms are well graven upon his memory, without 
danger of becoming ‘‘unchristianized or shaken in the temper of his 
faith.” lis creed, indeed, is as meagre, yet as unmistakable, as the 
tags nailed up in place of scenery on the early English stage, admonish- 
ing the audience never to forget that, although the language, costumes, 
and plot were contemporary, still all was really in ancient Roman, So, 
although we hear of ‘‘neural tremors,” of ‘‘the white-gray keyboard of 
the brain,” and are challenged to account for the ‘perfect eye of the 
trilobite,” and taught why ** variability of species is a lessening quality,” 
we are constantly assured that all this is Christianity and not modern 
science ; for ‘‘the microscope begins to bave visions of immortality.” 
‘Everything scientific is Biblical, and everything Biblical is scien- 
tific.” ‘* Even the scientific method is of theological origin.” Loize, 
and even Helmholtz and Wundt, are ‘‘on their knees before a 
personal God.” Of course all this is extremely vicious, m 
the same way, indeed, as the infernal trappings on the stand of the 
early conjurers, who, instead of frankly acknowledging that all was the 
skilful sleight of human hands, appealed in puzzling abracadabras to 
extra-mundane agencies. Let us not be misunderstood. We do not pro- 


* ‘Boston Monday Lectures. Biolory, with Preludes on Current Evonis. By Joseph 
Cook.’ Boston: J. R. Osguod & Co, 1546 
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pose to dispute, or even discuss, Mr. Cook's religious convictions, though 
probably none ef his friends realizes how subtly the processes of secula 
zation are accelerated by his methods, or how many of the impedimenta 


of orthodoxy are one after another silently abandoned while a ow 
corps of the theological army is being mobilized. To have oecasioncd 
this wholesome ferment is a didactic triumph which a wiser, more learned, 
better poised mind could never have achieved, 

Mr. Cook's science is exceedingly * small "—for the most part, ind 
scarcely more than an advertisement of a department of research r: pidly 
crowing in importance, and which happens never to have been popular- 
His information on the subject of physiological 


ized in this country. j 
psychology may be very briefly summarized ; but to correct his errors and 
inconsistencies and make his erudeness patent to his hearers would re- 
quire nothing less than a well-ligested text-book on the subject. His 
uncritical credulity towards scientific authorities upon his own side is seen 
in his naive acceptance of two of Ferrier’s most conjectural statements 

viz.: ** Physiological activity of the brain is not altogether coextensiv: 
with its psychological function”; and ** Mental operations are. still 


capable of being carried on in thetr completeness through the ag ney of 
one hemisphere”; and of Beale’s continued implication that psychic 
changes cause physical changes, and not the reverse. 

That Mr. Cook is not well informed tn physiological psychology is not 
surprising, and by no means so harmful as it would be in a scientit 
lecture-room. But what apology can we offer when he aflirms that ** th, 
Boston lectureship is abreast of the latest German investigations”? If he 
would only extend his reading beyond Carpenter—whose work he ealls 
“the best discussion of the relation of mind and body in modern times” 
—and a few others, to Wundt and Helmholtz, who are only names to 

Horwi 


Flechsig, and scores of others who have lately made original contributions 


him, and to Hughlings Jackson, Fechner, Vulpian, Sehif, 


towards the solution of the question of the relation between the nervous 
system and consciousness, and perhaps even diseuss such subj. 

aphasia, inhibition, muscular sense, Meynerts’ schematization, ete., al] 
of which lie directly in his path, but of which he seems never to have 
heard, his pedagogies would be less incisive. Mr. Cook himself, and sti!] 


** sensation,” 


more his unscientific audience, who respond by ** applause,” 
and occasional **amens,” to so many of his wildest assertions 
violate that good old precept of Coleridge—viz., be sure vou are pn 
ignorant of an author’s understanding before you affect to understand 
his ignorance. 

Of his studied forensie against Huxley's bathybius, which for five 
years caused men to “tremble before the strong negation of the super- 
natural,” but which is nowa “myth and byword of derision.” it is 
enough to remember that Huxley has long since abandoned his inventi 
and that Mr. Cook grossly misquotes and misrepresents what he said 
about it. Yet in elaborating the thesis that everything organic, even 
“*vour molecular brain, is first woven by your bioplasts,” he goes bevond 
even Beale’s widest speculations, from whom his charts, facts, langu: 
and deductions upon this subject are borrowed ; forgetting Mr. Stirling's 
wholesome admonition, that if all life is identified in protoplasm, it must 
be differentiated in protoplasms, Whatever is meant by the phras 
* An involution must precede every evolution.” it is hard to see 


how this compels the belief in a personal God or an immortal soul. 
The concessions of evolutionists are undisputed and familiar: so 
comprehensive a theory of the universe must long remain more or less 
provisional ; it is a question of the balance of probabilities and not of 
Yet, even if it be true, Mr. Cook thinks it worth 

f religious truth is in no way 


exact demonstration. 
while strategically to urge that the body o 


affected, and to insist that the teleological, which is the one of ‘thirty 
4 | 
fr 


} 


forms of the theory of evolution * that he prefers, is, Ii 


he ultimate questions of 


ce Darwin himself, 
probably theistic. Of course, in contemplating 1 
human knowledge respecting nature or man, as revealed by the telescope, 
the microscope, and in the laboratory, the por tic faculties of men every- 
where, as Mr. Shairp has so well shown, are prone to mythologize. Aber- 


} 


{ yn, Whatever else it may be, is 


ylaube is often trulv wsthetic, and relig 


ik 
ulwavs the poetry ol life. This is well: far better, indeed, than the 


blank philosophy of nescience. But let us not confound poetry with sci- 
ence, nor forget that there is no adequaie proof of the dicta of theology in 
nature. Dogmatismin this direction may be more respectable, but it is cer- 
tainly no mor educated ” than the crass, obsolescent materialism whose 
decent corpse Mr. Cook takes pleasure in mutilating, This should be a 
Wholesome warning to scientific mon who are Cispose | to pass from their 
sp ty, par tarlyin their more poouas ufterances, to speculations 
re ‘ s vos un'ess, bi ied, thoy wi-a to be imenortea!l- 








( i | ) j for t ir vag 3 such an 
ly b ) infortunate L No wri inb 
i io nt t t in ( a) l ental 
i y to dovina » bat 1 to svystem-mik 

1 i ivm ly th L expression of ldl- 

i i i i Vil WW boul lintine to arriy tt fully de- 

sfindsin reflection and in conversation upon 

lam the noblest occupation of human life,” and who, in 

\ kosm takes great pains to contrast what he understands by 

phrase ‘* personality of Gol” in every essential respect with human 

\ \\ in hardly object if such a writer fancies the soul to live 

| in th weless parenchyma of the brain”; but the climax of 

litvis rewhed when Me, Cook dramatically personates him as stand- 

e upon the Tremont Temple platform, swinging an apocalyptic mill- 

vl vling materialism ** thus—thus,” as Mr. Cook tears his not 

fore a transported autlienc>, The fact is that Mr. Cook is a neolozist, 

rly trained in the history of philosophical thought, and still more 

ide in his p wolozicu analy Gol, materialism, immortality, 

' for him terms of fixed and exact connotation, to be used 

rout falla in an endless ehain of syll isms, instead of exceed- 

sly Composite concepts, Varying with every shade of individual intelli- 
nee and experience, 

A min of such vigorous health and of such robust maignetie person- 


ality as Mr. Cook, of such assurance and florid eloquence, who lives in 


what Hegel wittily terms the animal kingdom of mind, ean always gather 


about himself an organization of curious or undervitalized women who 


love to be thrilled, of business and professional men who love to hear the 


best commonplaces about literature, politics, and religion, ete., and of 


} 


symewhat uninstracted * gool” people generally. Some such tendencies 


ive already manifest in the **lectureship,” and whether it results in a new 

society,” or something altogether new and strange, we would by no 
means disparage the possible public usefulness of any such consumma- 
tion. Although as dramatic performer Mr. Cook violates all /Zamlet’s 
advice to the players, he still moves, and even thrills, his hearers. 


Though as philosopher his discussions seom more and more manufactured, 
We only hop» 
anl when he 
** settles "—which he should do before the heyday of his fame fades—that 


‘ly less than oracular for his disciples, 


they are still scare 


the new departure which is inevitable will be well advised, 


it will be to work of a more permanent sort. 
JOUN QUINCY ADAMS'S DIARY.* 


‘ee volume before us, the 


most 


twelfth, is the last instalment of what is eer- 


made to the 
Fvom the first to the last its characteristics 
rdof the acts, the thoughts, the 
a long life told day by 


tainly one of the valuable contributions ever 
American history. 
are the same; it is still the faithful ree 


feelings of a very remurkable min, the story of 
fresiness of the present wa3 about it, and covering 
b 7 We 
gre not unaware that the trustworthiness of this class of evidence has 
Among the seepties was Mr. Calhoun. Yet 
isstated, he invoked Mr, Adams's diary 
The kind of witness which a diary bears is 


‘of almost the most important years of all history. 


been calle l in question, 


when som? of his own acts were n 


as bearing witness in his favor, 
pre that kind which the historian who paints from the life requires. 
Without it w Ma- 
eaulay’s photographs of an age that has passed away. History is never 


isely of 


»should never have hal ‘Livy’s pictured page” nor 


‘ful as when she tells the whole truth. 


SU Us 


Oa». of the most prominent traits of Mr. Adams's character, as painted 
in these volumes, is his steadfast adherence to the Scripture teachings of 
thildiood., Is began the study of l 


mide it the sudjee 


his « the Bible when a boy, and stil 
No 
one reading ended than another was begun, and every reading 
to the test of practical application. Mr, Adams looked upon 
self-examination as a duty, and set himself to the task with a grave con- 


+ 


of his daily meditations in his ripe old age. 
Sooner Was 
was brought 
scientiousness, Common usages would have called him a religious man, 


and such he rightly thought himself. If any sect could claim him for its 


ownit was doubtless the Unitarian. 


differed from Mr. Jefferson. M 


abstraction ant following it logically to its remotest consequences 


In this and in another way, also, he 
*, JeTerson was a theorist, starting from an 
: but 
when it reached those conse yuences he often becam? afraid and would have 
drawn back. Mr. Adamsney Like his fathey, 


he always hal th: courag? to stand by his opinions, and none the ls; 


‘was afeaid of anything, 


Memoirs of John Qainey Atanas. Elited by 


. 4 his son, Charles Francis Alana.’ 
Vol. xii. Puiludelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Gs. 1877 
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resolutely from their not having always been in perfect harmony. Yet 
it may be truly said of him thet men seldom live so long without 
changing more, 

We have also called attention to Mr. Adams's bitterness. Years 
never diminished it. It would be falsifying history to conceal it. We 
give a characteristic specimen, June 15, 18144: 


**T found the House in a chaos of confusion, with two stupid resolu- 
tions against the Bank of the United States, reported from the Comuit- 
tee ou Elections by Cheselden Ellis, one of the weakest and most worthless 
turncoats in the House. They had been sprung this morning without 
notice or consultation with the minority of the Committee of Elections, 
and, by the screw of the previous question, moved by Ellis, were crammed 
down with the yeas and nays—one hundred and eight to sixty-eight. A 
meaner and more despicable fraud was never perpetrated.” 


Mr. Adams's fondness for writing verses never flags. He can never 


say ‘‘no” to a lady’s earnest solicitation for a couple of stanzas. The 


wife of a clerk in the Treasury Department asks for some : 

**T have little acquaintance with this lady,” he writes, ** but she has 
been very courteous to my wife and family, and earnestly selicits that I 
would write some verses addressed to her. Ldid write a couple of stanzas, 
which puzzled me in the composition not a little ; for [ began with a line 
1 syHables, and in following out the verse fell unconsciously into 
the blunder of mingling seven and cight syllable lines together. T dis- 
covered it only by the want of harmony in the lines upon reading them 
over. T never knew before the peculiar property of the seven-syllable 
line, which consists in the uniform location of the aecent and emphasis on 
the first syHable. The inadvertent admission of a word accented on the 
second syllable changes the measure to the eight-syllable verse, and the 
It took mean hour to 


of seve 





mixture of the two measures produces dissonance, 


Proerustecize my lines to Mrs. Morris. She was here this day with Miss 
Paine. Miss Paine left word that L must not write any more verses tor 
laclies.” 


The following passag? recalls the way in which the Southern Unionists 
succumbed to secession : 


**[T met Mr. Thompson at the Jnfelligencer office, and had a long con- 


versation with him and Mr, Gales on the subject. Thompson is a South 
Carolina planter, owner of one hundred slaves, and religiously believes 
that slavery was made for the African race and the African race for 
slavery. Ile opposes the annexation of Texas, on Southern grounds, as a 
Southern man. So did Calhoun ; so did MeDuttie ; so did Hamilton—all 
now rabid annexationists. ‘Thompson will be converted like them. He 
knocks down Walker, Wilkins, and C. J. Ingersoll with their own maul ; 
but he smuggled through Congress the acknowledgment of ‘Texas prema- 
turely. He is as cunning as four Yankees, as sly as four Quakers, and 
just now alinires the people of Massachusetts too much. I hope his letter 
will be eminently useful at the present ertsis, and devoutly pray that he 
and Benton and the fon gun may be instruments for the deliver- 
ance of my country.” 


For: 


takes refuge in his library. 


, bstee 


Ilo 
It is instructive to see what books active 


while the life of warfare, with the world for witness, ceases. 


Chancellor Kent is said to have gone 
But we will let 


minds resort to in their old age, 
to Seott; Adams, with a deep sigh, takes up Bacon, 
him tell his own story : 


* Quincy, 18th.—I finished reading the life of Francis Bacon, Baron 
Verulam and Viscount St. Albans, by David Mallet, prefixed to the 
edition of his works in five volumes quarto, and I began the perusal of 
his works, This man was a prodigy and a paradox. He should 
studied as a chronometer or a steam-engine should be studied—as a 
piece of moral and intellectual mechanism. Why did I not so study 
him fifty years ago ? and of what use will it be for me to study him 
now ? Indulgence of curiosity, a longing thirst for knowledge, a refuge 
from the sickening realities and desponding anticipations of the future, 
may perhaps carry me through this undertaking. The general reflection 
upon the life of Bacon is the melancholy aspect of great vicissitudes of 
fortune. His transcendant talents, rapacious ambition, and disgusting 
sycophancy combined to raise him to the pinnacle of opulence, of honor, 
and of power. The causes of his downfall were his connivance with 
briberies practised by his servants, with whom he shared the plunder.” 

**19th.—The confinement to the house is tedious. I endeavor to cheer 
it by reading, and travelled this day through the two books of Francis 
Bacon, of the Proficience and Advancement of Learaing, Human and 
Divine.” 

** 20th. —I made some progress in reading Bacon on the Advancement 
of Learning—finished the first and began the second book. In the dedi- 
eition to King James, gross as his adulation is, it is not random praise. 
le exto!s him for four sp2cilic virtues : a virtuous disposition, a virtuous 
ambition, a virtuous observation of the laws of marriage, and a virtuous 
and most Christian desire of peace. These were real virtues of James's 
character, and they are genuine king-becoming graces ; and it is piteous 
to reflect that, with all these virtues, and with all that learning for which 
he was not less famed, his character as a king and a man is universally de- 
spised.”’ 

‘For the fulsomeness of flattery I was seeking some excuse, and it 
oeettrred to me that in monarchical governments this beplastering of the 
mizhty man is conventional and formal, like ‘your humble servant’ at 
the close of a letter, or the greetings of acquaintances and mere strangers, 


be 
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professing to be very obsequious to each other, meaning. of course, ne- 
thing of what is said.” 

Tn September, 1844, he is busily engaged witl address to his con- 
stituents. The professor of rhetorie crops out in his manner of treating 


it. ** After all the trouble and pains,” he writes on the 26th, ‘ I have 
taken to draw up an address to my constituents, I find that it wants unity 


of subject, point for impression, and humor to hit the fancy and secure the 


sympathy of the auditory, and pleasantry to amuse “th m. <All these are 
essential to popular eloquence, There is nothing so fatal to the sue- 
cess of stump-speaking as dulness, * Tous les genres sont bons, hormis le 





genre ennuyeux.’ 

Ile has been invited to address the Young Men’s Whig Club of Bos- 
ton, and resolves to avail himself of the opportunity which this presents 
of clearing up some points in his own political history. 

‘“*T have determined,” he writes, **to make this the immediate and 
single subject of my address to the Young Me ws Whig Club at Boston, 
next Monday week ; first, forthe vindication of my se character from 

he vile slanders of Jackson, Ewing, Brown, and Charles J. Ingersoil: and, 
secondly, toexpose tothe world and to after-times the ir fa uNOUS means used 
toaccomplish this annexation of ‘Texas to the United States. How far _ 
selection of my subject will be satisfactory to those whom I am toad | te 
how far to the free people of this Union ; how far T shall be able to one 
liven it with interest, is a problem from which I would setae, if I could. 
I have fearful odds to encounter, and little to encourage me. 

“*Traths would you teach and save a sinking land, 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand.’ 

“*My polar star must be my guide, The Florida treaty was the most 
important sarge in my life, and the most suecessful negotiation ever 
consummated by the Government of this Union. And this is precisely 
selected, above all others, as an engine for the total destruction of mv 
good name, and to hi irge me with treachery to my country and to my tru 
1 have long hesitated, not whether I should notice this conspiracy Ant te 
me. but how and “e n. Ihave taken time to alk over the documents, 
and can wind the whole body of conspirators round my fingers. My 
only danger is of losing my vantage | eround. ‘ 

e pause here in our task of selection. We have endeavored to exe- 
cute a in such a way as to give a truthful picture both of the work and of 
the man. He belongs to a class almost extinct in this country—of hard- 
working statesmen who enter upon their task with a deep sense of its 


responsibilities, and shrink from no labor in the performance of them. 


Mr. Adams was not a man of genius, but a man of great parts and supe- 
rior intelligence, He had already made great advancements in the dis- 
cipline of mind atan age when most, young men are still hesitating on 
the threshol 
ceive of him as having passed an idle hour, Whatever well-directed in- 





Hard work was natural to him, and we ean hardly con- 


dustry could accomplish he never failed to accomplish, and the traditions 
of his patient chow. which are still preserved in the departments of state, 
place him at the head of hard-working men. We know of no better ex- 
ample to set before the young statesman than that of this old man pre- 
serving, even on the brink of the grave, the thirst for knowledge and 


the fiery energy of his youth. 


SMITIU'S DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPILY.* 

MILE ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography,’ in conjunction with the * Die- 

tionary of Christian Antiquities,’ the first volume of which was pub- 
lished in 1875, is intended to form a comprehensive cyclopedia of eccle- 
siastical history for the first eight centuries of the Christian era, termi- 
nating with the age of Charlemagne. As the ‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography’ includes the names of the principal Christian writers, 
it to some extent covers the same ground as the present work : but the 
articles in the new dictionary are, as might be expected, much fuller and 
more thorough. For example, the article on Clement of Alexandria 
in the ‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography’ occupies less than 
three pages, the one in the present volume more than seven ; the article 
on Basil the Great in the former work fills but a single page, in the 
latter more than fourteen. 

It has been the aim of the editors, according to the preface, ‘* to sup- 
ply an adequate account, based upon original sources, of all persons con- 
nected with the history of the Church during the period treated concerning 
whom anything is known, of the literature connected with them, and of 
the controversies respecting doctrine or discipline in which they were 
engaged,” these being treated froin a purely historical point of view. 

At one time the intention was entertained of exhibiting a complete 
Onomasticon of the Christian world for the first eight centuries ; but it 
as A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects, and Doctrines : ng! 
continuation of * The Dictionary of the Bible.” Edited by William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D, 
and Henry Wace, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical Histors in kit rs College, Loudon.’ 
Volume 1., A-D. Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 1877. BVO, pp. Sii.-V14 
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was found that to aim \ 
Another plan w t! ! t i { \ s 
Baroni Tillemont, ¢ { ( 
( reh mn rv of part n ( ( y 
taken as a basis, t mat Is derived ! 
with the results of modern research, every stat 1 
is possible by consultin original author ( ! f 
subjects, esp v the lives { princi ( s 
mntribu to the work have pn lt ‘ i 
edifors assert, and with 2ppa t justice, that 1) 
a more complete conection OF rials f { vof 
the period with which it, deals than has h rio Lb pre ‘ 
in England or abroad. So far as we have examined the leading a 
they compare favorably, on the whole, with those on th me su ith 
the principal German works of a similar cl , as | it 
Eneyklopidie far prot. Theol. und Wire! \\ \\ 
*Kirchen-Lexicon’ ; while for the ] it \ C4 
much larger number of names than either of t et \ } 
intended to include all persons mentioned in t \ 
Fathers of the Church, whether Christians or not. UR ine! ‘ 
pagans are admitted in its pages, so far as they intluenced 4 oN 
fortunes or the thought of the Church. 

The list of contributors to the Dictionary contains 1 vor tiudred 
names, including many writers of eminence, Amon 
and valuable articles may be mentioned th by Prof rH. A 3 
of Jena, on Acts of the Apo res, uA (14) { ad 
{pocalypses, Apocry fs by Key \ 
( 1) u(14 pages ( SOS (17 ( 
of Tarsus: and by Professor B if. of 4 { { 
page Cyril ¢ 1 t va (10! l \\ 
my so noth i} on A by Ey c I: i 
or 2 a ind Ce] 8, by J. Rn. M ] vioon I \ 
Professor Cowell: on Alev and Beda, by Profess S 
Cabhalah, bv Dr. Ginsburg : ¢ } 








and Pseudo-Dionysius f A by P ssor W 
rticle Cire d, by P OLess Swilnsol M \ } y 
that on Clementiie Literature, are contr by Dr. § ‘ \ 
College, Dublin. Those on subjects of doctrine o 
pally by the Rev EK. S foulkes ] ( ( 
Contirmati t) } 4: others of t class { j 
Dead, are by P essor Plu ptre who also w ’ n 
emperors, Our es ntryman, Dr. Schall, treats s \ ( . 
tology, Adoptionism, Ariants { a } ’ 7 
jects. Some of the most careful and scholarly arti Dict rv, 
as Basilides, Bardaisan (Bardesanes), A 1 (dae 
mantt ts, Apelle xs, are from the pen ¢ f Dr: F. J. A. Hort. i very 

aborate article, Coptie Church, by the Rev. J. M. F ot. seiene 
iieianati limits of the Dictionary, bring \ wn to the 
present time. Mr. Fuller also writes on Donaf with s shat exces- 
sive fulness (154 star Sperm attention has been paid to the chureh 
history of Gre t Britain and Treland Among the principal contributors 
in this department are the late Bishop of Brechin (Dr. A. P. I es), the 
Rev, A. W. Haddan, scalieaiies Stubbs, and the Rev. ¢ s lk rhe 
general reader will be disposed to regar part of t work over- 
loaded with very obscure names, and \ nk hat t tention 
of making it a complete Onomasticon was lor 

The subjects, generally speaking eated W undable frec- 
dom from strong dogma In this res he work contrasts 


very favorably with the *1 


rv of Doctrinal and Historical Theology,’ 


IIeresics, ete.,’ edited by the Rev. Mr, 


Blunt. In the article on Cvril of Alexandria, however, the admiration of 


the writer for Cyril's orthodoxy has perhaps prevented him from doing 
f1)] tine to tl r of that ambitious, rapacious, unscrupulous 
ill qustice ’ ( i“ Or that ahibitious, Pap Is, Ul tpi ’ 
quarrelsome, and revengeful Sait 


rticl { a as, an eal 
shed 1856 by ** Dr. Paul I 
| rinting is generally very 
re ] Z iit . p SUs, a 
rat! * Lenglet-Dufresnoy 


** CGrauana, 
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In the excellent article on Clement cf 


ott. through a strange ‘‘ hetere phe mv, 


“estern ” instead of ** Eastern’; and in the 
nof that author is said to have been pub- 
mdwig.” for which read Dr. Ludwig Paul. 
correct ; but p. 155, col. 1, for * Leitalter”’ 


2, for ** Dufreynoy” read ‘* Dufresnoy,” 


"; and p. 901, col. 2, for ** Gatland ” read 


t()1 
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\ ¢ Christ writ wh naines have been omitted, apparently 
| ( ] following 1 I mentioned : Ammonius the 
f Alex in (fl. cir. 458), 1 i f co ntaries on th 
J . the Gospr f John, and the bo f Acts, of which considerabl 
} been preserved in Catena,—not to be confounded, as he is 

\ la even by Tischendorf, with the Ammonius of the third 
‘ A ithor of harmony « f the Go } Is, Who also has no article 

i him in the Dictionary; Anianus or Annianus, the Pelagian, who 

ited sundry Homilies of Chrysostom on Matthew, and wrote a 

work against Jerome; Antonius the monk, disciple and biographer of St. 
Simeon Stylites; Aponius, or Apponius, author of a commentary on 
the Canticles, published in the Bibliotheca marima Pa/rum, vol. xiv.; 


Athanasius, presbyter of Alexandria about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, expelled by Dioscorus, and from whom we havea‘ Libellus adversus 
Diosceurum,’ presented to the Council of Chaleedon; Athanasius Celetes, 
or Junior, bishop of Alexandria a.p, 490, to whom Euthalius dedicated 
his work on the Acts and Epistles; 
390; and Basilides of Pentapolis. To these might be added half a dozen 
of lesser note, whose names may be found in Cave, Oudin, or 
Ceillier. 

In so comprehensive a work the accidental omission of some of the 


Aurelius, bishop of Carthage aA.p. 


obscurer names which are entitled to a place in it can hardly be avoided, 
If the remain- 
ing volumes are as carefully prepared as the present, the ‘ Dictionary of 
Christian Biography’ will be of the greatest utility to all students of 
ecclesiastical history, supplying a want which has long been deeply felt. 


Sach oversights may be easily remedied in a supplement. 


Une Colonie Feodale en Amérique. V Acadie, 1604-1710. Par M. Ra- 
meau. (Paris: Didier ; New York: F. W.Christern. 1877.)—M. Rameau 
isthe author of ‘ La France aux Colonies,’ a work of some value, as it em- 
bodies the results of much minute research into the census lists of Canada 
and Acadia. The present volume goes over much of the same ground, but 
cives also an historical sketch of the early history of Acadia, and contains, 
moreover, an exposition of the writer's views on American colonization in 
general, His central idea is that, in spite of prejudice to the contrary; 
it was all feudal in character. He admits that there were apparent ex- 
ceptions, ‘* Massachusetts, for example,” he says, ‘* wavered for some 
years in a ridiculous system of communal labor” ; but he adds that the 
system of feudal grants failed not speedily to prevail. Le is the bravest 
snatches at a detached fact and spreads it over as much 
According to him, ‘‘all the colonies of 


of generalizers } 
ground as his theories require. 
North America were established on the same plan, with certain variations 
in their institutions which perhaps had not all the importance since at- 
tributed to them.” 
long preponderant. He speaks of these last as purement agricoles, in face 
of the patent fact that they lived chiefly by the fur trade. He tells us 
that, in the English colonies as in the French, the grants of land ex- 
tended in regular lines along roads and rivers, with the difference that in 


Among these colonies, he says, those of France were 


N 


the latter the grants of land were parallclograms, and in the former regu- | 


lar squares, These may serve as examples of his historical conclusions, 


In his present work, unlike the former, he makes free use of seconc- 
hand authorities, and this without discrimination as to their trustworthi- 
ness. The book abounds in errors, due partly to this cause and partly to 


his own inexactness. He confounds Pemaquid with Portsmouth, Gene- 
see with Fort La Tour, and both these with another fort called Naxouat. 
Rcollet friars, he assures his readers, were identical with Capucins. He 
says that the Abenakis called the commandant of Acadia ‘* Onontio,” an 
Iroquois name given only to the Governor of Canada, The Indians of 
Maine are in his eyes a ** peuple chevalresque.” 

His favorite thesis is the superiority of the French over the English 
eolonist, a conclusion to which he says that he has arrived as the result of 
long and eareful research ; and this he regards as the trug reason why 
the French colonies did not sooner succumb to the vastly superior num- 
ber of their rivals. 

* Audacity has since come to them with habitual suecess, but the 
Anglo-Saxons of 1650-1750 were very different from those of the present 
day. Very religious, very timid,~ more virtuous perhaps, and more 
social than their descendants, it must be confessed that nobody could be 
less bold or more inclined to stay at home than the English pioneer of 
this epoch. Their minds were feeble and timid ; they were little fitted 
to form new establishments, and they succumbed in multitudes under 
privations which they could neither provide against nor resist.” 

The change of character of which M. Rameau speaks seents to have 
taken place very promptly, as he may see, among other evidence, in the 
famous speech of Edmund Burke : 

Look at the manner in which the people of New England have of 
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late carried on the whale-fishery. Whilst we follow them 
tuinbling mountains of ice and behold them penetrating into the deepest 
frozen recesses of TLadson’s Bay and Davis's Strait, whilst we are looking 
forthem beneath the arctic circle, we hear that they have pierced into the 
opposite region of polar cold—that they are at the antipodes, and engaged 
under the frozen serpent of the south, Nor is the equinoctial heat more 
discouraging to them than the accumulated winter of both the poles, 
We know that while some of them draw the line and strike the harpoon 
on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude and pursue their gigantic 
game along the coast of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by their 
fisheries ; no climate that is not witness to their toils. Neither the per- 
severance of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the dexterous and 
firm sagacity of English enterprise ever carried this most perilous mode 
of hardy industry to the extent to which it has been saad be this recent 
veople ; a people who are still, as it were, in the gristle, and not yet 
eal into the bone of manhood.” 


among the 


This notice is much too long already. M. Rameau’s book is a curious 
example of the manner in which a man of confused brain and weak 
judgment, eagerto see things in his own way, will distort some facts, 
overlook others, magnify others that are trifling into gigantic proportion, 
and all with no apparent intention to deceive anybody. 


Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid. Third, and much enlarged 
edition. By Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. (New York ; 
Geo. Routledge & Sons. 1877.)—If we followed a celebrated modern 
** Autocrat” in considering insanity to consist simply in reasoning in a 
different way from the mass of mankind, it would be difficult to escape 
from classifying Professor Piazzi Smyth as an insane person. But can a 
person be insane who is able to manage his own business, administer 
a scientific office, and write with vigor on every subject to which he applies 
his pen, including the very one on which he seems to be a monomaniac ? 
If our author were an ordinary enthusiast who had been carried away by 
some one idea, or if he were simply an ignorant speculator on subjects he 
could not understand, we should find no difficulty in forming a diagnosis 
of his case, and pronouncing his aberrations quite commonplace. But 
when a man of education, of some deserved eminence in the scientific 
world, the Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, and the Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Edinburg, talks and reasons in a way which we are 
accustamed to associate with Second-Adventists, his mental condition 
and the theories to which that condition gives rise become invested with 
some interest. The theory which Professor Smyth has preached for 
nearly fifteen years, in season and out of season, is that the building of 
the Great Pyramid was in some way a work of divine inspiration, embody- 
ing in its construction many of the elements of modern mathematics and 
astronomy. The height of the pyramid was, to one side of its base, in the 
same ratio as the diameter of a circle to the half of its circumference, 
the length of the base being 764 English feet, and the original height 486 
feet. The unit of measure used in the construction was the ten-millionth 
part of the earth’s semi-axis of rotation, or nearly twenty-five British 
inches, while the side of the base contains as many of these units as there 
are days in the year. By a yet greater marvel the distance of the sun 
may be found by the simple process of multiplying the vertical height of 
the pyramid by the ninth power of 10, and the astronomers who sent out 
expeditions to observe the transit of Venus when they had the solar paral- 
lax ready at hand receive a severe castigation. <A sufficient idea of the 
book can be gathered from these examples of its theories. 





The ABC of Finance. By Simon Newcomb, LL.D. (New York : 
Harper & Brothers.)}—Most of the short and easy lessons on the science of 
Money embraced in this little volume (one of Harper’s *‘* Half-Hour 
Series”) were originally contributed to Harper's Weekly. The author 
says that the unexpected favor with which they were received encouraged 
him to reproduce them in more permanent form, and to add several 
chapters on the labor questions of the day. The chapters of most imme- 
diate interest, as bearing upon current topics, are those on Starvation 
Wages, on the Value of Paper Money, ** Why has the Greenback any 
Value ?” the 3.65-Bond Plan, the Evil of a Depreciating Currency, and 
the Public Faith. Professor Newcomb has not attempted, or only slightly 
attempted, to advance new points in economic science, or to argue contro- 
verted ones, but merely to bring well-established principles to the appre- 
hension of common people, and to show their application to the society, 
industry, and legislation of the United States as now existing or as 
sought to be modified. In this modest but useful endeavor he has 
unquestionably succeeded, but he has’ still left the field open for an 
American Bastiat, if there be one, toillustrate, by parables and by examples 
from every-day life, the same truths in even more popular and engaging 


phrase, As the volume contains only 115 pages and is sold for twenty- 
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five cents, it is within the reach of nearly everybody who can read, and 





will undoubtedly be weleome to many to whom economie reasoning is 
generally irksome and distressing. 
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THE LOAN EXHIBITION AT THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—I. 
| URING the weeks that have passed since the opening of this Exhibi- 

tion the galleries have been well filled with paying visitors. In- 
deed, every visitor pays; since, to swell the receipts of the Society they are 


, stella 


working for, even the hard-worked managers and members of committees 
The pecuniary result ought to be a 
good one for the Decorative Art Society, as the expenses of the under- 
taking must be very trifling, always excepting the heavy rent paid for the 
galleries. 


have bought their season tickets. 


But it is this same rent which has caused, indirectly, most of the stric- 
tures upon the Exhibition, by inducing great haste, and consequent lack 
of system, in the preparations for the opening. The object of this show 
is, after all, to fill the treasury of the Decorative Art Society ; if this is 
done better by means of a crowd of objects of beauty and value heaped 
together without arrangement and with no catalogue worthy of the name, 
than it could be done by means of a more perfectly organized and there- 
fore more instructive collection, certainly no fault ought to be found with 
the managers. The criticisms made in the city papers (and we are think- 
ing especially of Mr. Cook’s letter in the 7riébune) are not to be depre- 
cated, for they are eminently just. It is a fact that European and 
Oriental porcelain are jumbled together on the same _ shelves, so 
that bewilderment to the beginner and fatigue to the more prac- 
tised student must result from any attempt at study and comparison. 
It is true that one of Tiffany & Co.’s elaborate and florid silver 
vases towers above a little cluster of delicate antique glass’ and 
modern Spanish enamel of garish colors. It is true that embroi- 
dered silks are used for a background to pottery, enamels, silver-ware, 
and Japan lacquer—not a good background except that they add to 
the general idea of splendor of color—and are themselves half hidden 
by what they only half display. It is true that the objects are only 
half numbered, so that it is often impossible to identify any one by 
means of the catalogue ; and that the ‘‘ catalogue ” itself isa mere list, not 
quite so full of blunders as might have been expected by those who know 
how it was made—by copying, in haste, the descriptions and the ascriptions 
furnished by the owners of the objects lent, with all the handwritings 
different, and no expert in charge to answer questions. But all these 
facts, though deserving mention, are not to be held up too prominently 
as faults or errors on the part of the managers. The Museum of Art 
could not afford to open such a heterogeneous show, but the Socicty of 
Decorative Art could not afford to do otherwise. Its problem was this: 
given galleries which must be paid for by the week, required that they 
be filled with precious and beautiful things fit to draw a crowd of visitors, 
and in such a way that the minimum of time be spent in preparation, and 
the maximum of time allowed for exhibition and for profit. The problen 
has been solved to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

To the student of ornamental art the gathering of fine things is very 
attractive; and it is pleasant to see the indications of a great 
in the taste of our prosperous people. This exhibition has been made up 
with very little aid from the possessors of the largest collections of works 
of art, some of whom have sent nothing, others only a few pieces. The 


advance 


g, 
galleries, indeed, are small, and were quickly filled by volunteers, and it 
is certain that four times the space could have been filled as easily, and 
with even a higher average of excellence in the articles exhibited. To 
take an instance : New York is richer in Eastern art than in that of Eu- 
rope, proportionally, and many more persons have learned to love beauti- 
ful things from Japan and China than can be found to care for Majolica 
or Limoges enamels. And yet of Oriental porcelain and pottery the 
show is small. Fine Chinese porcelain is almost wholly unrepresented. 
In the East gallery, in a case on the western side, are a number of pieces 
of ‘old blue” belonging to Mr. Andrews, many of them very delicate 
and choice, and among them one jar of a ware now greatly in demand. 
On the other shelf below are two or three pieces of Chinese porcelain 
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painted in enamels, among which is noticeable one very good vase, th 
property of Mr, Coleman. On the opposite side of the 1 

end, No. 968 is a good piece, as far as the dark place i noallow 

be seen. In the northernmost case on the same side a | 1 dish 
scems to be one of those old pieces of porcelain whi ‘ had a varied 
experience : once a simple piece of blue and white, afterwards | ted in 
enamel color, still in China, and finally adopted into European society by 
the painting, probably in Holland, of a shield of arms in the centre. It 


hangs in a shadow which is very profound on a bright day, or in the 


light, and our reading of it may not be wholly correct. On the bottom 
of the same case lies the most costly piece of Chinese porcelain, a thin 


and delicate plate painted with a figure-subject and with ornaments, all 
in the most refined and elaborate manner. 
of crackle-ware in different colors, 

Of Japanese wares the old Hizen ought to take precedence. 


There are 


also several pieces 


the hard white porcelain, decorated with dark blue under the glaze, and 


with iron-red and gold, and sometimes green and black, superposed : the 
ware known to our ancestorsas ** old Japan.” Perhaps the iinest specimen 
is No. 1055, a large covered jar belonging to Mr. Coleman, and set on top 
of a case on the east side of this same East gallery. One over the north 


door of the same gallery js fine and characteristic, and in a case near is 
a full set 
jars and two * beakers,” 


—of three 
f the 


pof 


a regular ancestral surtout de chemin 
Near No. 1085, and also on t 
three large covered jars belonging to Mr. Belmont, which seem to be old 


pot-pourri 


CASES, { 


Hizen ware of value, partly covered with lacquer. But this lacquer is not 
at all like the brilliant and highly-finished lacquer applied in Japan to mod 
ern porcelain and the soft paste earthenware of Kaga and other provinces 


Every frequenter of the shops knows those vases, sometimes lacquered : 


over, and more often having panels or medallions in that 

rest of the vase painted in the usual way. The pieces under consid 
ation are more as if painted with oil-color, dusted with gold pow 

or bronze powder, and varnished, but not left very glossy. The forms of 
this unfired painting are European. Is the work Dutch 7 This sort 


ornamentation frequently oceurs, and there issome of it to be found upon un 
mistakable Delft. It is probably an attempt on the part of some I] 


to imitate the lacquer of Japan, and it may well be that it is perfectly 
well known and elassified, though we have not found the description of 
it. Apart from this rather awkward decoration, the thr large covered 


jars seem to be very fine. There are also at the south end of this room, 
on brackets, some large platters of the beld decoration of the later wan 


of the province of IHizen, very ornamental and noble pi 


Of the pretty Kaga wares, only one piece attracts the eye, achat ‘ 
gourd-shaped bottle, belonging to Mr. L. C. Tiffany 

But it is Satsuma ware, and the various buff, hard-paste, crackled pot- 
teries which pass for it sometimes, that are the most | la ind during 
the past year some very splendid specimens of both ancient 1 modern 


Philadel- 
phia Exhibition the finer specimens had hardly been seen here, and 
even at that exhibition there were few pieces of value. N 
in the East room at the Academy, several fin 


Satsuma have been brought to New York and sold. 


specimens, but the only 
piece which shows the highest class of the enamel painting which 
} 


this pottery its value, is the little shallow cup in a case on 


having on the inside a sacred personage with asi immens 


his head. On the same shelf with this are several delicious bits of that 
enamel painting, in subdued color and conventional patterns, which is 
perhaps the most perfectly artistic and appropriate decoration for ceramic 


large 


The 
belonging to Mr. L. C. Tiffany. deserves the great admiration it attracts ; 


a little cup, turned bottom up, and having written on a pasted label 


ware yet invented. covered fire-pot decorated with disks, 


** 7036, S. Coleman,” is equally perfect as an instance in point ; there are 
others nearly as fine. On two brackets at the South end of the room are 
two fire-pots belonging to Mr. Herter, and a splendid one belonging to Mr. 
Coleman is in a case which has been moved just now, at the time of writing, 
into the newly-opened South gallery. These specimens bring up the question 
of the authenticity of the ware ; all our knowledge about the fabriques of 
Japan is very doubtful, but according to our usual standards of comparison 
the last-named piece is Satsuma ware of the middle period, and the former 
two fine sper imens of the faience of Kioto. Two large vases set up on 
high seem to represent old and new Satsuma very well ; at least No, 1045, 
the huge one over the door, is probably of the last century, and No, 1057, 


at the west side, painted with crabs as large as life, is of the manufactu 


of to-day. Finally, some plates in the case first mentioned are apparently 
of excellent quality, but are all in the shadow of the shelf above so as 


hardly to be secon. The one at the left side, painted with a strange ma- 
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; , most ancient and most  pesclons probably, is the square vase a flaring 
{ ese CiOl nN n ee { (mong the othe let each visitor select her or his favorite piece. 
pert to the year of the Vi Exhibition, | The mastery of shea but glowing color in the finer enamels of this 
imed to be of greater rarity than it proves to be, | sort is perhaps the strongest argument in favor of the claims of the 
| f Paris n to have thought that everv piece of it was ; Chin decorators to surpass all others in color. 
\ tuin respect as a rare production; this rather comi- | Of that Japanese cloisonné enamel in dusky colors and small divisions, 
s to | is common a manufacture as neware | delicate but mechanical and hard, of which our shops have been full, no 
bly, by the great rarity of cloisonn* enamels of | specimen occurs 3 it is not to be greatly regr etted. But No. 441, the 
Now tf hoat-loads of it are brought to us it is hard | cylindrical box belonging to Mr, Strobridge, is ornamented with incrusted 
h | ' nd epochs ch pi as those | disks and patterns of that sort of enamel ; and this combination of the 
] 1, Which wer xhibited by the Boston Museum | enamelling with the polished metal surface is effective, and not common. 
\! hree years \ s precious as they have ever been | There is one variety, apparently of more ancient Japanese make, of which 
Lay large, ancient, and splendid in color as the | one good piece, belonging to Mr. E. C. Moore, is to be seen on the same 
! { ‘Tiffany’s, must always be a costly rarity; | shelf with Mr. Hloe’s smaller pieces ; and the bowl hidden behind this 
know what second quality and what is inferior, | specimen seems to be of the same sort. This old Japan enamel has the metal 
consid ro which aft all do the most in fixing | lines as thin as in the modern work, but the colors are singularly har- 
One is driven to decide according to the relative | monious and the design never very sharply made out. There is always a 
. ul it mav be f inate that it is so. Int piece or two to be bought ; but there seems little doubt that it is really 
l a we two shelves l of small piec nearly all ancient, and the supply limited. 
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